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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
a 
With the “Srxctator” of Saturday, October 13th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
~preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~¢——. 
HE Japanese have won the first great battle with the 
Chinese. The latter, twenty thousand strong, commanded 
‘by the celebrated General Tso, who crushed Yakoob Beg in 
Kashgar, were encamped within the strongly fortified position 
of Ping-Yang, when they were, on Sunday morning before 
daybreak, attacked by the Japanese Commander-in-Chief, 
Yamagata, with forty thousand men. These were divided 
into three columns, of which one attacked in front, one on the 
right, and one, which had executed a tremendous march over 
the hills to gain its position, from the rear. The Chinese 
defended themselves against the troops in front; but the 
assault in the rear took them by surprise. A few of them, 
about two thousand, died fighting, but the immense majority 
fled, and, finding themselves surrounded, surrendered. More 
than fourteen thousand were paraded as prisoners before 
the Japanese Field-Marshal, Yamagata. The whole of the 
Chinese Staff were taken, including General Tso, with a 
number of guns and immense stores of supplies and ammu- 
nition. The Japanese General, leaving Ping-Yang strongly 
guarded, immediately commenced his march northwards, his 
object being to seize Moukden, the old capital of the Man- 
chrs, and so control all the passes and the road to Pekin. 
This operation will take him a month, even if he has no army 
to fight before entering the passes. 








It is probable, however, that he will have another army to 
fight. The Chinese Government, which expected the fall of 
Ping-Yang, despatched seven steam transports full of troops 
—mostly the fierce natives of Hunan—under convoy of their 
whole ironclad fleet, to the mouth of the Yaloo. The troops, 
probably ten thousand in number, were, it is asserted, being 
landed, when on Sundaya Japanese fleet, nearly as strong as the 
Chinese, made a fierce attack upon the convoying fleet. Two 
ironclad cruisers were sunk, one of 3,600 tons and one of 2,300, 
one smaller vessel was driven ashore, and a fourth was burnt. 
Three transports also are said to have been destroyed. The 
Chinese fought with desperate tenacity for six hours, and 
according to their account destroyed four Japanese vessels, of 
which however they do not give either the names or strength. 
It would seem that this is untrue, but that the J apanese fleet 
‘Was 80 damaged that it steamed away for repairs, which can 
be easily obtained in the J apanese dockyards,—a most impor- 
The troops thus landed, but probably landed 
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without stores, will join, if they can, the troops from 
Manchuria, and the Japanese Commander-in-Chief has to 
destroy both. He will probably succeed in that, but then he 
wants to succeed without losing any important portion of his 
force, which is not more than adequate to its task, and can 
only be slowly reinforced. That danger of slow exhaustion 
is always the disadvantage of the island Power when under- 
taking an operation by land. The loss of every man is felt, 
and an army victorious all the time may suddenly be reduced 
to powerlessness. 


By far the most serious result of the Japanese victory is 
its effect on Chinese opinion. The people of Pekin and 
Shanghai are, it is said, in consternation, and there is a kind 
of anarchy in the Palace, the young Emperor blaming his 
councillors, and declaring that he will take all affairs 
into his own hands. He can do it if he likes, for he is 
twenty and quite absolate; but there is no proof that he is 
competent, or, indeed, knows how to work the vast machine 
at all. The danger of rebellion is very great, for the 
pride both of Tartars and Chinese is wounded to the 
very quick, They can explain defeat by Europeans, for 
Europeans wield magical powers; but to be beaten by the 
Japanese, whom they despise, is a humiliation so severe as to 
suggest that Heaven has condemned the dynasty. They will 
take heart again if they win the struggle by sea, but if they do 
not, and Pekin is threatened, we may see something like 
anarchy among three hundred and fifty millions of people. 
Europe combined could of course prevent such a calamity to 
the world; but there is no proof that Europe, unless its own 
subjects were massacred, would combine, or even realise fully 
what was happening. The French in particular, and the 
Russians, would be far from sorry if the Chinese Government 
could neither threaten Tonquin nor protect Manchuria. 


The battle off the Yaloo is the first great naval engagement 
which has occurred since iron superseded wooden men-of-war, 
and the interest taken in the struggle in all Admiralties is 
intense. Details, however, are required before the naval pro- 
fession can make up its mind. To lay observers, with the 
incomplete information as yet to hand, it appears that the 
first-class ironclad has the best chance, the ‘Chen Yuen,’ of 
7,200 tons, living through the whole business; that the torpedo 
is a far better engine of destruction than the huge gun, as it 
destroys, if it hits, at once; and that the supply of ammuni- 
tion is of more vital importance than ever. Sea-battles may 
last so long with ironclads that no single vessel can carry 
anything like enough of an arsenal. No attempt, it will be 
observed, was made to ram. The public should note carefully, 
for it concerns the whole future of Asia, and especially of 
British power, that the sailors on both sides fought as well 
as any Europeans. No men can do more than fight till they 
die or drown, and both Chinese and Japanese did that. We 
cannot discern the faintest trace of skulking on either side, 
though the theory has been that most Asiatics in the end 
skulk. 


The Madagascar Consul in London told “ Reuter” on 
Tuesday that he thought M. de Vilers would hardly ask from 
Madagascar so much as was proposed. He would ask an 
acknowledgment of the Protectorate, and this the Hovas 
would grant; but if he claimed any right of interference 
in internal affairs, they would fight. He denied that 
annexation was possible, as Great Britain would prevent it, 
but hinted that part of the northern division of the island 
might be ceded. The harbour of Diego Suarez, he con- 
tinued, threatens the British route to India, and in the event 
of war, would compel all British traders to sail under 
convoys, a plan which we believe experienced merchants 
consider inconsistent with modern trade. The French Press 
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is inclined to believe that Lord Rosebery inspired the Consul, 
and profess that the French have no intention of disregarding 
or exceeding any Convention. On the other hand, the idea 
of an expedition to teach “our subjects” their place is 
strongly supported in Paris, where they underrate the Hova 
power of resistance. They think ten thousand men can con- 
quer Madagascar; but it will take twenty thousand at least, 
half of whom will be invalided. 


The political testament of the late Comte de Paris was 
published on Monday. It is a pathetic document, obviously 
published by a man of high character, who felt that he had 
failed. He maintains strongly the claim of the “ national and 
traditional Monarchy,” and declares that he went to Frohsdorf 
in “order to give an example of absolute respect towards the 
hereditary principle in the House of France.” “I may,” he 
says, “have been mistaken now and then as to men and 
things [the Boulanger business], but my object has always 
been to preserve the traditional principle and prove that it 
contained nothing incompatible with the modern ideas, with 
our present social state.” “I cannot believe that God has 
for ever abandoned France,” and France to recover must 
again become a Christian nation. “A nation which has 
lost the religious sentiment, where passions are no longer 
restrained by any moral check, while those who suffer do not 
find a motive for resignation in the hope of a future life, is 
destined to division, to laceration. The first duty of my 
friends, therefore, is to wrest France from the terrible path 
which would lead to such a catastrophe.” That is the testa- 
ment of a man of genuine piety and very narrow views. A 
Republic can be as pious as a Monarchy, nor is it possible to 
deny that earthly success is independent of belief. France is 
very like Japan, and it would be ‘difficult to prove that Japan 
is either religious—it is probably the least religious State on 
earth—or on the road to “laceration.” The reward for piety 
is not always fatness. 


The Austrian Chancellor, Count Kalnoky, on Monday 
addressed the Delegations in a long speech, of which part 
was important. He repeated his master’s declaration that 
the Powers wished peace, though for the safety of the 
Monarchy the national armaments must still be increased. 
The Triple Alliance must continue, and indeed it had been 
informally joined by Roumania. The Austrian Government 
did not intend to interfere in the Balkans, had made no 
military convention with Servia, and would not interfere 
with Bulgaria if other Powers did not. The Chancellor, 
however, admitted subsequently that Austria had witnessed 
with pain the dismissal, and the subsequent treatment, of 
M. Stambouloff. He spoke with kindness of England 
as a Power which, though outside the Triple Alliance, “ we 
are accustomed by old sympathies and constant identity of 
interest, to find at our side,” and attributed much of the 
dread of war which existed, to the sensational and often 
mischievous manner in which the nerves of the newspaper- 
reading public are “played upon.” The newspapers are very 
angry at this; but there can be little doubt that the tempta- 
tion to make every incident look exciting is very strong, and 
is often yielded to. There would be war every year but that 
peace and war still remain within the control of statesmen. 


In the Socialist gatherings which are taking place this 
month in most parts of Western Europe two interesting facts 
appear beyond dispute. The sect everywhere believes that it 
can “capture” the Parliaments, and that this is its quickest 
road to power. In France and Germany in particular, re- 
liance on the vote, as against a universal strike or dramatic 
coup of any kind, is formally accepted asa principle. In all 
countries, too, it is recognised that the grand obstacle to 
success is peasant-proprietorship. The Socialist leaders in 
France will, it is stated, issue a pamphlet explaining to the 
peasants that collectivism will not ruin them, while the 
German leaders propose, or are said to propose, to go much 
further. They are ready to rewrite their programme, so as to 
strike out of it the nationalisation of land. The peasants, 
they say, will not give up their little properties. This is 
a long stride towards sanity, and consequently towards the 
partial success which Socialists will possibly one day achieve. 
They may, and in places will, replace the capitalist by the 
State in many undertakings having a national character, 
notably in the control of communications, in mining, and con- 
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Lord Hothfield, one of Mr. Gladstone’s Peers, who f, 
fifteen years was the head of the Gladstonian party in Weat, 
moreland, has announced openly his secession from th t 
party. In a letter to Sir Theodore Fry, he states that 4 
cannot support Mr. T. W. Fry’s candidature for the count 4 
He remained passive during Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry 
he has no personal obligation to his successor; ang « the- 
most iniquitous—not to use a stronger word—Budget of the- 
Ministerialists, coupled with their mode of carrying on the 
business of the country in the last Session, compels me to do 
all I can to relegate them to the obscurity which befits them 
best.” We think, if it were possible to bear Mr, Gladstone’s. 
Home-rule Bill, it was possible to bear Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget, and regret to be obliged to welcome on such groundg 
Lord Hothfield’s support. Heis doubtless sincere, and we hold 
no man obliged to cling to his party against his own convictions 
but we think it most unlucky for the country that so few men . 
Lord Hothfield’s position should be able to remain Liberals, 
The Home-rule question must divide men absolutely, becanse 
it involves the disintegration of the Kingdom, but no figcah 
question is of that importance, and we had rather gee any 
change than a horizontal cleavage of English parties, If ajp 
men who have anything are to be on one side, and all who 
have nothing on the other, we shall have, first, a series of mad 
experiments, and then a recoil which will be fatal to the. 
confiscating parties,—and to liberty. 


Ireland has given birth to a new grievance. It promises to 
be a strong and healthy child. About ten years ago, certain. 
politicians and philanthropists, Irish and English, with Mr, 
Parnell at their head, started a Migration Company. This. 
company borrowed money on specially favourable terms from. 
the Treasury, bought an estate, and then went into liquidation, 
The estate when resold did not anything like produce the 
original purchase-money. Since then, the Treasury, though: 
somewhat slowly and painfally, has been trying to get its 
money back. To do this, however, it is necessary that a call 
should be made on the shareholders in respect of their unpaid- 
up shares. It was on these unpaid-up shares that the loan was: 
based. The Irish are furious at this act of Saxon greed, and 
Cardinal Logue, who is a shareholder, has fulminated, in 
a letter to the Freeman’s Journal, against the notion of 
payingup. Very characteristic is his denunciation of those 
who talk about guarding the interests of the British taxpayer. 
“Finally, I think the public should have been long since sick 
of this perpetual cry which the Times raises about the pockets: 
of the British taxpayers. One would think we pay no taxes: 
in Ireland, though experts say we pay far more than our 
share; and it is certain we do not get a return from what we 
pay equal to that enjoyed by the taxpayers in other parts of 
the Empire.” The Cardinal does not seem to see that the 
Irish taxpayer is being protected by the Treasury quite as 
much as the English,—indeed, more so, if it is true, as he 
alleges, that the Irish are overtaxed. We are sorry that 
Cardinal Logue should be asked to pay a call. It is always 
an odious process, but it would be a worse evil to admit the 
principle that when things go badly the Treasury is to make 
all good. 


The Times of Wednesday gives an account of the annua} 
report of the National Free Labour Association. The report 
states that up to the end of August last no fewer than 228,000 
seamen have been registered as “free labour men.” In 
London the demand for the Association’s ticket has been very 
great. The report, which is highly aggressive in tone, 
declares that out of 9,768,073 male persons over twenty who 
are working for their living, only 1,109,014 are in Trade- 
Unions, and that 8,677,059 “are non-unionists, ‘blacklegs,” 
‘scabs,’ ‘ knobsticks,’ or anything else but Trade-Unionists.” 
“We believe,” says the report, “in the need of combinatior, 
but not in the 11 per cent. being allowed to coerce 89 per 
cent. of the workmen of the country.” A manifesto dealing 
with the late Trade-Union Congress is also issued, and deals 
strongly with the foolish resolution in favour of legislation 
directed against free labour being used in cases of strikes. 
We have always believed, and still believe, that in properly 
and moderately managed Trade-Unions, the labourer finds 
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rotection he needs, and therefore have no 
the ar fo for this fierce assault on them. We 
abstrac however, disguise the fact that the New Unionism, 
ee cet and oppressive policy, invited the attack. It 
by oa treat the capitalist as if he had no rights, and naturally 
inte struck back, and as hard as he knew how. 


sohtly meeting of the Irish National League was 
wees sie “ur. Harrington, who presided, denounced the 
Government for not releasing “ the political prisoners.” The 
Gamal which was held back from doing justice by such 
considerations, was infinitely more infamous than the Govern- 
nt which believed in the policy of imprisonment, and stuck 
ae Mr. Harrington went on to make as much capital as 
he could out of the Cheques scandal. He would not admit 
that Mr. Healy and his protesting friends were really less 
iIty than those who asked for and pocketed the money. 
They were quite as willing as the rest to lean on the Liberal 
party. “The only difficulty that arose was when one section 
of them saw, from the current of national feeling in the 
country, that they could turn it to advantage against the 
other section, and they then came out and attacked the other 
side.” The quarrel over the cheques has undoubtedly made a 
+ commotion in the inner ring of Irish politicians ; but it 
js difficult as yet to tell how far the mass of the electors has 
been influenced by the allegations of treachery. 


Mr. Robert Knight, the secretary of the Boilermakers’ and 
Yron Shipbuilders’ Union, and one of the most remarkable 
and successful of working-class leaders, writes strongly in 
his monthly report against the unwisdom of the Trade-Union 
Congress in swallowing the Socialist programme. It has 
ceased, he says, to be a Trade-Union Congress, and become a 
gathering of advanced Socialists “whose dreamy ideas find 
vent in strongly worded resolutions.” These resolutions, “ if 
they were levelled against the capitalist or denounced some 
employer of labour, found acceptance with the majority of 
delegates.” They aim at turning the Imperial Parliament 
into a Trade-Union Congress which is to rule with an iron 
hand both Capital and Labour. “ We differ fundamentally 
and utterly with all such proposals as these, as they would 
curse Labour with restricted freedom, with diminished 
resources, with arrested progress, with abject dependence, 
and the demoralisation that all these things bring.” Col- 
lectivism, he goes on, can never take the place of in- 
dividualism. ‘If our friends who shout so loud at congresses 
would depend more on individual effort, and work a little 
more for their societies and less for passing wild resolutions, 
it would be much better for those they are supposed to 
represent.” Of course Mr. Knight will be called “a fossil; ” 
but fossils are sometimes made of very hard stone, and 
hammers have been known to break in the attempt to smash 
them. 


The Board of Trade Report on the Railway Companies 

during 1893, drawn up by Mr. Giffen and Mr. Hopwood, is 
not pleasant reading. Compared with the previous year, the 
net earnings show a decline of nearly £1,500,000. The cause 
of this decline was doubtless the Coal-strike of last year. Not 
only was much less coal carried, but much less of the things 
that depend on a cheapcoal supply. The total railway capital in 
1893 stood at £970,000,000, or £27,000,000 more than in 1883; 
but a great deal of this increase was nominal, and due to con- 
version schemes, The real total increase was not more than 
£17,000,000, Taking all kinds of capital together, the average 
rate of interest was about 3°60 per cent.,—a falling-off within 
the year of } percent. The total amount of tonnage carried 
was lower than that of four years ago, and so was the net 
amount earned and available for dividend. Meantime, working 
expenses have been steadily rising, and there is no chance of 
better dividends being obtained by their reduction. An 
increase of business is all the shareholders have to look to 
if they want higher profits. This is depressing enough, but 
ven worse is the account of the decline in the iron trade 
given in the Times of Tuesday. In 1883, we produced 
thirteen million tons of iron and steel. In 1893, only 
eleven million. It is true other nations have suffered also, 
but not to anything like the same extent. 


The County Council, like many employers before them, are 
learning that gratitude is not a plant of easy growth. They 





have been, as we sincerely believe, model employers, but their 
servants are not satisfied. On Sunday last, a meeting was 
held at Battersea Park gates, under the auspices of “the 
London County Council Employés’ Union,” to call attention 
to their grievances in regard to wages and hours. Mr. Jallop, 
the secretary, denied the Council’s boasted generosity, and 
declared that the majority of the men considered they were 
better off under the Metropolitan Board of Works. Why did 
not Mr. Burns see to it? The ordinary contractors did their 
work cheaper and better. It was time Mr. Burns understood 
that he could not sit on two stools any longer. A resolution 
was then put protesting against the sweating carried on by 
the Council in all its departments, and demanding an eight- 
hours day, and a minimum wage of 30s. a week, but was 
declared not carried. We have no doubt that these alleged 
grievances are quite baseless, but it is to be hoped that the 
Council will remember by their own case, that unreasonable 
grumblers may be found even among those natural angels, 
the unskilled workmen, and that employers are not always as 
black as they are painted. 


The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jayne), in the course of an address 
delivered at Aberdeen on Monday, read an extract from a letter 
by Mr. Gladstone to Lord Thring in favour of the Gothen- 
burg system. We have dealt at length with the letter elsewhere, 
and will only say here that the late Premier condemns both 
Local Option and the limiting of licenses, as inadequate and use- 
less remedies. Local Option is only “a partial and occasional 
remedy ;” the other little better than an imposture. In the 
Gothenburg system alone lies the hope of temperance reform. 
“Of detail I do not speak,” ends Mr. Gladstone, “but in 
principle you are working on the only lines either promising 
or tenable. Iam glad to see that Mr. Chamberlain is active 
in your cause.” That last sentence is very interesting, and 
shows how little Mr. Gladstone is touched by political con- 
troversy. He knows how potent a force Mr. Chamberlain is 
in politics, and recognises it in the most ungrudging way. 
It is a fine spirit. 





We deeply regret to record the sad death of one of the 
most earnest and disinterested of Mr. Charles Booth’s col- 
leagues in the work of investigating the condition of the 
London poor, as well as of one of the most indefatigable of 
the labourers of the council and committees of the Charity 
Organisation Society, Mr. Robert Arthur Valpy, of 1 Hare 
Court, Inner Temple. He died on September 11th from “the 
explosion of a gun,” and, in the words of the coroner’s jury, 
there was “no evidence to show what caused the explosion.” 
But there is no doubt that there had been a marked 
change in Mr. Valpy’s appearance since the attack of in- 
flaenza from which he had suffered last January, and the 
characteristically depressing effects of which had become 
increasingly evident during the last few weeks. And of 
course it is open to conjecture that the fatal explosion 
may not have been totally accidental, though the verdict 
was as we have given it, and not as mistakenly reported in 
the Times and other London papers. Mr. Valpy, up to the 
time of his illness, was one of the happiest and most un- 
troubled of men, and keenly susceptible of pleasure. The 
depression, which began in January, was wholly abnormal. 
He was not only an earnest and devoted philanthropist, but 
also a deeply religious-minded man, nor had there been a 
cloud upon his happiness till the illness from which he 
suffered at the beginning of the year. In August it became 
evident that he could no longer fulfil the duties of the post 
which he had held for four years, of Revising Barrister on 
the Western Circuit, and his temporary resignation was 
accepted about a fortnight before his death, which took place 
at Pencerrig, near Builth, the residence of Miss Thomas. Mr. 
Valpy was about to leave Pencerrig, and had just taken up 
his gun with the empty gun-case to finish his packing, when 
the fatal explosion occurred. The cause of the London poor 
and especially of the Battersea poor, to whom he had given 
the best years of his life, has never lost a truer or higher- 
minded advocate. He wrote for Mr. Charles Booth’s book 
the chapter on “Common Lodging-Houses,” as well as other 
portions of that most valuable work. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday, 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE JAPANESE VICTORY. 


UROPE has evidently misread the Japanese. There 
EK was something about their half-childish, half-scientific 
way of accumulating knowledge which induced almost all 
men to believe that while they possessed in a rare degree 
capacity for comprehending and the faculty of imitation, 
they would be found in the end lacking in Western 
thoroughness and grit, an impression which was deepened 
by their failure to manage a Parliamentary system. 
Nobody quite believed that a people which failed in the 
great European art of enabling the foolish to govern the 
wise, could have constructed an Army as effective as the 
Prussian, and a Navy which could send hostile ironclads to 
the bottom of the sea. They must be playing at being 
Europeans. This view of them was clearly anerror. The 
Japanese have assimilated as well as imitated Europe. 
They have not conquered China yet, and evidence is still 
required of their staying-power, and the extent of their 
audacity ; but they have proved that their fighting capa- 
city is as real as their capacity for art and engineering. 
No European State could have planned the invasion of 
Corea with more thoroughness, have adapted means to 
ends with more completeness, or have carried out a 
plan of operations with less confusion, vacillation, or 
indiscipline. Their commissariat is as well organised as 
their artillery, their transport service works perfectly over 
a wide stretch of sea, and they are never ignorant of what 
their enemies are doing or intend. They have splendid 
audacity too. An English General might well have hesi- 
tated to march a column as Field-Marshal Yamagata must 
have marched the column which attacked Ping-Yang from 
the rear, over a dangerous pass where the men must have 
moved for miles in single file; while Lord Wolseley might 
have shaken his head at the idea of a night attack in 
which three columns, one of them separated from the 
others by hills, were required to act simultaneously and 
with something more than decision against a fortified 
city defended by 20,000 men. The attack was a triumph of 
hardihood as well as of generalship, for the Chinese, cornered 
as they were, might have fought with the courage of despair, 
and slain enough of the invaders to render victory sterile. 
That they did not do so is no disgrace to the Chinese, for, as 
Colonel Maurice has told an interviewer, European troops 
so taken by surprise, so outnumbered, and so inexperienced, 
might have surrendered as most of the Chinese did, or 
broken away in panic. <A few died fighting, probably 
those around the Manchurian General Tso, who, if we 
mistake not, was a few yearsago the terrible conqueror of 
Kashgar; but the remainder surrendered in whole regi- 
ments, and the calculation that they would do so speaks 
volumes for the invading General’s ability, and reliance 
on the discipline of his troops. Remember, forty 
thousand Japanese, advancing from three sides, stormed 
a fortified city in the dark, that city being occupied 
by the best troops of the Chinese Empire. The capture 
of Ping-Yang, in fact, shows that Japan, as a fighting 
Power, has risen to the European level, and beyond 
the average even of that. The Japanese have followed 
out the Prussian maxims of war, have invaded in- 
stead of merely challenging, have risked their men in 
thousands for an adequate end, and are pressing forward 
the instant after victory, towards the only point where 
victory can be decisive. Field-Marshal Yamagata may have 
a new army to destroy before he reaches Moukden, two 
hundred miles away—that depends on the truth, still 
unknown, as to what happened at the mouth of the Yaloo 
river—but that is his obvious intention, his clear interest 
being to strike while the Chinese army is demoralised 
by defeat, and to spread through the Empire an 
alarm which may either compel a peace or dissolve 
the Imperial authority. Once master of Moukden, the 
old capital of the Manchu dynasty, he is master of the 
land-entrances into Corea, he controls the great road 
from the North into Pekin, and he can support any attack 
it may be possible to make upon the Chinese capital 
vid Tientsin, the old European route. Whether a blow in 
this direction is possible depends of course upon the 
Japanese sea-power, and that is still an unknown quantity. 
All we know is that their Admiral, off the mouth 
of the Yaloo, finding the Chinese Fleet in convoy 
of troops thither, attacked it with weaker vessels, 





“ait 
destroyed two great ironclads, and two “ 
ships : sunk three transports with or without ttt 
on board, and then — either retreated, as did ae 
the Chinese, or remained victor as to the naval — 
though not able to prevent the landing of the tr ght, 
In either case there has been no unmistakable ee 
yet, or at any rate, none proved, and we have stil] rod 
see whether the Japanese can, by clearing the Gulf f 
Pechili, make themselves an open road to Tientsin “ 
whether they must remain content till next year with’ the 
possession of Corea. They will doubtless make desperate 
efforts to avoid the latter alternative. Japan ig aflam 
with military passion, and she has nothing to gain 
waiting, unless, indeed, she has more ironclads half read 
which could be completed, and she knows that China i 
everything to gain by delay. The Empire has stil] good 
troops whom it can bring up from Turkestan; it has 
still levies to organise in Southern China; it can gtij] 
hire European soldiers of fortune by the dozen; and 
it may by possibility find yet a European ally. China 
has much to offer to any European Power, and two 
at least—Spain and Holland—have reason to look ona 
complete Japanese victory as a menace to themselves. 
The Japanese, we may feel sure, will be as energetic ag 
circumstances will allow them to be, and strike at least 
one hard blow before the deadly winter of the North 
compels them either to suspend active hostilities, or to, 
widen the area of operations by a blow either at Formosa, 
which they are said to wish to possess, or at Canton, 
King Frost will in winter defend Tientsin; but Canton 
lies in a semi-tropical region, approached by waters that 
cannot freeze. All, however, depends upon the Japanese 
sea-power, and this is uncertain, for the Chinese Fleet was, 
before the battle off the Yaloo, as good as their own, and 
the Chinese captains will evidently fight while their ships 
can float. The presumption is that the Japanese have 
studied the situation, and see their way to a naval victory; 
but they may have underrated the stubborness of the 
Chinese officers, and even their capacity as engineers, 


The victory of the Japanese at Ping-Yang will ring 
through Asia, and may, as we pointed out a fortnight 
since, produce incalculable consequences; but there is one 
consequence which, if the victory is followed up, is almost 
certain to occur, and which may well make the observer, 
unless fascinated by the Japanese, draw his breath 
with horror. Bad as the Manchu Government may be 
—and it is very bad—it does keep a fourth of the human 
race in some kind of civilised order, so that in tens of 
thousands of green villages quiet agriculturists live the 
peaceful life they have always led, sustain themselves 
in some comfort, and regard an armed enemy much 
as he would be regarded in a Warwickshire town. 
Without counting her dependencies, China Proper is 
far larger than all India, and there is scarcely a desert, 
except in the extreme North, covering a square mile. 
Throughout that vast area, amid that countless population, 
there may be something like anarchy or a renewal of the 
horrors of the Taeping War, in which it is affirmed 
30,000,000 human beings perished, no inconsiderable 
portion of them from starvation. The power of the Manchu 
dynasty, though it has lasted two hundred and fifty years, 
has never been solid, for the Chinese do not forget that they 
are governed by foreigners, and it would be shaken by a 
Japanese victory, even if peace were made, as it has never 
been shaken yet. The Chinese might rise everywhere 
upon the Tartars. Already, it is said, Pekin is in con- 
sternation, which means half rebellion, and already the 
Emperor threatens to take his affairs into his own hands, 
which means to supersede the old councillors of the State 
by new councillors of his own, who have already roused 
him once or twice to dangerous fury. Bred in the 
recesses Of the palace, he can hardly possess either 
the knowledge or the nerve to restore affairs, and if 
the Japanese continue to prosper, we may see an insurrec- 
tion in Pekin and civil war spreading over the length and 
breadth of China. That would be the multiplication of 
the Taeping scene by ten. It is hardly possible to imagine 
such a picture of horror as the Empire would present, 
or to conceive clearly whence a power could arise to 
restore order or to rebuild an authority with which 
Europe, political or commercial, could deal. The mere 
loss of life would be something appalling, and though 
Chinese lives do not matter greatly, anarchy in China, by 
awakening all ambitions, does. The Japanese could not 
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~~ sho submission of all China to their authority, and 
obtaie uld, the world would see the rise of the most 
if they co Power that has existed since Tchengis Khan 
M othing in Asia, perhaps few Powers in Europe, 
died. sist China guided by Japanese intelligence, 
could by Japanese discipline, and driven forward by 
ee ccllousness to the destruction of human life. 
eer the first step is hardly taken yet, for the 


Japanese are not masters of their seas. 





LORD HOTHFIELD'S SECESSION. 


E do not welcome Lord Hothfield to the Unionist 
yanks with unalloyed pleasure. He acts, no doubt, 
‘entiously, and every man is bound to follow his 
er. he main reason he assigns for quitting 
conscience ; but the ma gn q 1g 
he Gladstonian ranks is a bad one, and the effect of his 

. Je will in one way be bad too. It is nonsense to 

oa Bit William Harcourt’s Budget an “ iniquitous” 

: - It is, as we have repeatedly argued, an open 

oweeiton whether the State has a fair right to sell its 

Se tection at two prices,—whether, that is, it is not 

pound to take its due from every man at the same rate. 

If the man wants ten times as much protection, he must 

ay ten times as mucb, but the justice of charging fifteen 

times is doubtful. It is also an open question whether a 

landed estate, which cannot be sold quickly or in con- 

venient bits, or to any but certain purchasers, is property 
in the same sense as securities which can be sold in a day 
in any amounts, and in an unlimited market. And 
it is a very doubtful question indeed whether it is 
wise to fine the owners of great historic houses, which 
add to the dignity and amenity of the whole country, 
merely because they are at the unselfish expense of keep- 
ing them up in their ancient grandeur. But to say that 
a decision in favour of the Treasury on any of these points 
is “iniquitous,” is an absurd exaggeration. It is quite 
open to the most sincere Christian in the land to believe 
that taxation should fall most heavily upon surplus 
wealth; that what constitutes surplus wealth is a matter 
which sensible men can decide ; and that as regards Death- 
duties, the State, which can alone secure the devolution of 
property, should receive as first creditor a proportion in- 
creased as its trouble increases. The view hostile to the 
Treasury, and the view favourable to the Treasury, may be 
more equally balanced than the majority in the Commons 
admit, but neither of them is even in a degree immoral. Ex- 
aggeration of that kind only irritates and tends—unfairly, we 
quite admit—to raise in the multitude a suspicion that the 
richare not arguing in good faith ; but are trying to avoid 
bearing their fair share of the national expenditure. That 
isa most dangerous suspicion to excite in the present state 
of opinion, when it is doubted whether all accumulated 
wealth does not belong to the community, and when whole 
classes regard the rich, merely because they are rich, as 
enemies of the majority. They are no more enemies than 
reservoirs are enemies of water-drinkers; but while large 
bodies think so, it is at least expedient for the rich to argue 
their own case with temperance and gravity, and to abstain 
from kicking tax-gatherers even in metaphor. Their 
countrymen are not so impervious to reasonas they think, 
and if they are, audible swearing at them by people 
expected to be courteous, will not greatly improve 
matters, 

We regret Lord Hothfield’s letter, therefore, even if it 
secures us the seat for Appleby ; but we want to go a step 
further, and express a certain regret that so many of the 
upper classes should be so visibly pressing to our side. 
England will survive all pending questions and all fiscal 
changes, and we could imagine no evil that could fall 
on England greater than a horizontal cleavage in the 
community,—the majority of the “Haves” on one side, 
the majority of the “Have-nots” on the other. That 
might dissolve our society altogether, only to be rebuilt 
after a fierce struggle in arms; and nobody who watches 
events impartially can doubt that there is, at all events, a 
strong tendency towards such a cleavage. For ages past, 
ever since the Revolution indeed, the well-to-do classes have 
een divided so completely that even the struggle over the 
Reform Bill did not split the community horizontally, 
the great Whigs, the “new men” and at least half the 
cultivated remaining the avowed leaders of Reform. 
Up to 1886 the party of movement was headed by aris- 

tocrats, attracted millionaires, and was urged on rather 





than restrained by the educated well-to-do, The con- 

sequence, of course, was that the parties understood one 

another, that they were unwilling to proceed to extremes, 

and that the bitterness of caste-hatred—the most dan- 

gerous of all bitternesses—was kept out of politics. Now 
it seems to us coming in. The upper section of society 
is becoming dangerously unanimous. The sides of the 
great structure are receding from one another. Already 
among the Peers, who are specially visible from their titles 
and their legislative powers, the process is so nearly 
complete that the great danger of the House of Lords 
is that there are no Liberals in it, and every plan of 
reform is hampered by the fact that the Crown could 
hardly discover men of eminence who, if created Peers 
even for life, would remain Liberal. In other words, the 
class at the top has—as, we believe, Mr. Gladstone once 
admitted—become nearly unanimous. The squires are 
as single-voiced as the Peers, and so in the main are 
the new millionaires, the great merchants, the whole class 
down to a much lower stratum than is usually believed, 
of what may be called “solid men.” We do not suppose, 
for example, that the Daily Chronicle, or the Westminster 
Gazette, would question for a moment that if the ten- 

pound suffrage were revived, the House of Commons 

would, at the next Election, be as packed with Tories as 
the House of Lords is now, or if not, that the difference 
would be due to the quarrel about the Church. On’‘the 
other hand, the body of the people are receding towards 
Socialism, are asking for measures wholly outside Old 
Radicalism, and are playing with ideas—only playing 
with them, we think—which, in an oid community like 
ours, are as dangerous as matches in a magazine. There 
is a horizontal cleavage, not perfect, perhaps never to be 
perfected—for the Extremists will break on the religious 

rock,—but still advancing so visibly as to affect in a 
very curious degree all popular oratory and the language 

of almost all newspapers. Journalists who write for 

Tories are actually afraid to approve a strike, and jour- 

nalists who write for Liberals are afraid to say that mob- 

orators are talking folly. All employers are beginning to 

feel themselves in the same boat, and all employés to doubt. 
whether they can reject any advice which they feel to. 
be unsound, but in which they see advantage to their 
own side. The influence of religion, of tradition, 

of a few persons, and of long experience among the 

handicraft aristocracy, conceals for the present the 

depth of the fissure; but there it is. The sides hardly 

understand one another, and one of them at least is 

obviously almost willing to give up government by de- 

liberation as useless, and let the Commons decide all 

questions by silent vote as if it were a national 

committee charged only to act. The result of that, we 

may be sure, will before long be action without thought, 

and the painful experience which nations, like persons, 

are in that way sure to learn. Moreover, bitternesses- 
will deepen, the logical Radicals saying, as the Irish 

have repeatedly said as clearly as forms permit, “ What ° 
is the use of talking; we are dealing with enemies, not 

partners.” 

We do not know that for the moment the cleavage can 
be lessened, for the sign of improvement will be the rise 
of strong moderate men from below who can transmute 
vague aspirations into positive demands, and then com- 
promise about them; and that has not happened yet, the 
tendency being to seek more rather than less extreme 
leaders, to supersede Mr. Fenwicks by Mr. Woodses. For the 
moment everything, and especially talk, tends to exas- 
perate the “ Haves,” and to fill the “ Have-nots” with 
vague aspirations; but we are certain that in the cleavage 
a danger lies concealed, and that the calmer, the more 
conciliatory, and the more intelligent the leaders are on 
both sides, the less will be the resulting mischief. Men 
must quit their party if they cannot stay with it; but 
they ought to think well before they do so, whether they 
cannot render more service by remaining as moderators 
and guides. There are questions of course, like Home- 
rule, upon which compromise is impossible, but as 
regards the economic struggle of our day, the end must be 
compromise; and the only question is whether it shall be 
compromise before the battle or after it. We want it to 
arrive before the battle, and regard the departure of 
Whigs on one side, and the refusal to admit Labour 
Members on the other, with equal regret. We desire 





Ireland to remain within the Union, but we do not desire 
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to see all “the Tories” resisting every Labour aspiration, 
and the Liberals breaking to pieces because Labour and 
Liberalism cannot agree to a common course of action. 
There must be parties; but there must, if England is 
to flourish, be a community too. We doubt, in fact, 
if a man like Lord Hothfield would not serve his 
country better by voting steadily against Home-rule, 
but remaining so far a Gladstonian as to be able to 
moderate any one of the new plans which does not revolt 
his conscience. He will say, doubtless justly, that the 
Budget did revolt it; to which we can but reply that that 
is most unlucky. The community is in no temper to 
consider fiscal changes moral questions—which indeed 
they rarely are—or to regard the defection of any wealthy 
man upon the Budget as anything but an ebullition of 
personal spleen caused by personal loss. It is most unfair 
to judge in that way; but it is because the people are 
judging in that way that the dangerous cleavage widens, 
and that, like the old vestryman, we are coming to call for 
the “ show of ’ands ” instead of those troublesome reasons. 





THE NEW TYPE OF RADICAL. 


HOSE who have followed at close quarters the later 
developments of the New Radicalism, the rise of 
Socialism among a certain section of the Trade-Unionists, 
and the growth of the Independent Labour party, cannot 
have failed to notice that the prevailing characteristic, the 
ruling passion, of the Extremists is entirely unlike any- 
thing to which we have hitherto been accustomed. The 
new type of Radical is essentially different from the old, 
and approaches far nearer to the Continental model. The 
old Radical spirit was hard, earnest, unyielding, and 
based deep in a traditional Puritanism. As often as not 
the old Radicals were men of strong religious conviction 
and deep piety. Even when they did not belong to some 
form of Nonconformity, and took Tom Paine for their 
gospel, they were essentially serious-minded men. Their 
secularism was a religion pursued in a religious spirit, and 
they kept always a certain austerity and sternness. This 
attitude may have been superficially unpleasant and even 
bitter, but it made them strong in purpose, and gave 
them that invincible quality which belonged to the 
sectaries of the Cromwellian epoch,—a quality shared by 
all true and spiritualised idealists. No doubt there were 
plenty of exceptions to this way of looking at the world, 
and plenty of the old Radicals could no doubt be far better 
described as rowdy windbags than as serious, earnest- 
minded men. Still, if the prevailing note of the old 
Radicalism is considered, it will be found to have 
been Puritanism in the fullest sense of the word. 
And by Puritanism we mean a certain high, unbending, 
and always non-materialistic way of looking at life and 
approaching great questions. The true Puritan is he who 
does not think the world can be made into a feather-bed, 
and does not want to make it one, but looks rather to 
the ends and purposes of things than to the pleasures of 
the moment, “who makes his moral being his prime 
care” rather than the procuring of joyousness and of 
an abundant supply of cakes and ale. No doubt the old 
Radical also consciously and persistently aimed at the 
maximum of material prosperity for the worker, but he 
aimed at it not in order to enjoy bright evenings at the 
theatre and the music-hall, or to be able to sit in the 
shade drinking beer and listening to a brass band, but 
in order to accumulate greater opportunities for self- 
improvement. 

Very different is the type of Radicalism now in the 
ascendant. The new Radical is as essentially unpuri- 
tanical as his prototype was puritanical. He is all for 
cakes and ale and enjoyment. He is as hungry for 
pleasure and a lightening of the burden of life as the 
other was to improve his moral and intellectual status. 
The new English Radical, like his brother on the Con- 
tinent, wants a bright, joyous, happy life, full of material 
enjoyment and pleasurable sensation. He wants a good 
time in the most natural sense, plenty of beer and 
tobacco and a pleasant life of the kind which a 
great city provides in its public-houses, theatres, and 
other places of amusement. The old Radical used to be 


sneered at as a person “incapable of luxury,” and there- 
fore unable to sympathise with half the world in its 
desire for amusement. 
incapacity. 


The new Radical knows no such 
He is distinctly capable of luxury, and 





. ae 
means to have it. Deeper still is the co 
religious side. ‘ What potas: 5 us fon eee the 
class,” said, the other day, one of the new Radicals oo 
writer in the Westminster Gazette, “is the Sea 
religion.” He might have added, “and from the ol 
Radicalism.” It is not so much that the new Radical 
irreligious as that he is non-religious. Religion, either in 
the way of attack or defence, does not attract him * 
interest him. He either leaves it on one side, ag preted 
thing outside the range of the pressing practical questig e 
that interest him, or else he looks on it as an entirely 
extinct volcano, something for gentle laughter and 
tempered contempt. In any case, he is not going to bother 
his head about it. This lack of the Puritan paste in his 
composition makes the new Radical enthusiastic rather than 
earnest. He will grow sentimental over the subjects that 
interest him, but he does not exhibit that power of takin 
hold of an idea and “freezing to it” which go strongly 
characterised the old Radical. The singleness of aim is 
gone, and one feels that the longing for an easy-chair, 
smoke, a pot of beer, and a good time, is always. a 
little distracting the attention even of the men who are 
apparently taking long views, and advocating great social 
and political changes. In any case, the religious element 
has gone, and with it the temper of the idealist—the 
temper which overcomes all obstacles and never knows 
defeat, because its kingdom is not of this world. If an 
one wants to realise the temper and texture of the old 
Radicalism, let him read Mr. Holyoake’s “ Sixty Years of 
an Agitator’s Life.” Mr. Holyoake was not a religious 
man, but he was a Puritan through and through. 

We note that the Puritan spirit has gone out of the 
new Radicalism and left it devoted to materialistic 
aims, not to disparage it, but merely in order to remind 
the public of a very important and far-reaching fact, 
It would, of course, be grossly unfair to attack the new 
Radicals on this ground, or to speak as if it were something 
peculiar in them to take the “ cakes-and-ale ” view of life, 
This hunger after material comfort has invaded ever 
class, and is quite as rife among the rich and the fairly 
well-to-do as among the poor. It is to be regretted, but 
it is none the less true, that England as a whole has lost 
the old Puritan severity and earnestness of feeling, and has 
turned towards the delights of bodily comfort,—towards 
an amusing and joyous life, rather than one full of intel. 
lectual or moral interests. The people may not be in the 
least more criminal or more immoral, less kindly, less 
charitable, or less anxious to do right, but unquestionably 
their minds are far more set upon having a good time 
materially, than they were. The old sayings that life is 
and must be a battle and a strife, and that at best human 
existence is a vale of sorrow, are all passing out of remem- 
brance. People are beginning to ask indignantly whether 
it need be a vale of sorrow, and to suggest that it can be 
made a very pleasant place indeed, if people will only 
be cheerful and think more about making themselves and 
others happy. The working men, newly stirred to political 
and social action, have taken up this notion with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, and have allowed it to colour all their 
ideas and to inspire their policy. The Radicalism which 
is popular and alive is the Radicalism which is entirely 
and markedly anti-Puritan in word and deed. It remains 
to be asked whether the new Radicalism will achieve as 
much as the old. We should greatly doubt it. And for 
this reason. What will ruin the new Radicalism is its 
absence of religious feeling. Though at present the 
English people are anxious above everything to get more 
material comfort, and have in this sense gone against the 
Puritan spirit, they are still at bottom deeply religious, 
and will remain so. No movement, then, which entirely 
ignores religion and the religious needs of the nation, will 
in the long-run prevail. For a time it may appear to 
catch on, but in the end the want of the religious element 
will be felt, and will bring it to ruin. In England, all 
movements which ignore the religious spirit are in the 
end sure to be struck with sterility. They may do very 
well for a time, but the vitality which the religious spirit 
alone supplies is soon found lacking, and they collapse. 
The new Radicalism may be very proud of the fact that 
it is entirely unconnected with religion, but in the end it 
will find that fact not a strength but a weakness. The 
ordinary London Radical will not vote even against a 
strict Sunday because, as one such man expressed It, 
“God must have his chance.” 
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—————— 
SIGNOR CRISPI AND THE VATICAN. 
RISPI must be supposed to know his own 
aguante and his own countrymen, and he would 
dly have made his speech at Naples except to further 
on Y conciliation with the Church which appears to be 
thet sent object. But it is hard to say what grounds 
oa aa for imagining that a public demonstration of 
this kind was the right way to go to work. He must have 
foreseen the attitude that would at once be taken up by 
my sof the Vatican, and by the more numerous 

the journals 0 reas y 

organs of Italian Radicalism. He could not have expected 

the Papacy to sell its birthright for a bundle of exequaturs, 

or the Radical Press to welcome a change vf front which 
jmperils what they are pleased to call the conquests of 

modern civilisation. He must know perfectly well that a 

reconciliation with the Church in the full sense of the 

word is, under present circumstances, impossible. Neither 
is prepared to yield what the other asks ; each party 
party is prep i . rina : 
believes or hopes that it has time on its side. The Vatican 
looks back over the last twenty years, and sees that its 
sition in Europe has been strengthened, while the con- 
ition of Italy has been steadily going from bad to worse. 

The Italian Government sees no present reaction in the 

direction of belief, and attaches great importance to the 

revailing tendency to dissociate religion from politics. 

Ki gnor Crispi, we may be sure, does not contemplate the 

surrender of Rome; the Pope, we may be sure, does not 

contemplate acquiescence in its loss. What is there to be 

ined, then, by an ostentatious invitation from one power 
to the other to unite their forces against the Anarchists ? 

That there is a real disposition on both sides to improve 
their mutual relations in an informal way, we can readily 
believe. How much the Italian Government loses by 
the alienation of the strongest Conservative force in the 
country has long.been evident. Italian politics reproduce 
in an aggravated form what was so long the characteristic 
weakness of French politics. In France, the Conserva- 
tives held aloof from public life because they were 

Royalists ; in Italy, the Conservatives hold aloof because 

they are Catholics. In both countries the result is that 

the Conservative party in Parliament in only the pale 
shadow of the Conservative party in the country. When 
the Radicals are in power, they meet with no organised 
opposition; when the Conversatives are in power, they 
receive no organised support. In France, the Republic 
was strong, and the Pope was willing to stand its friend. 

In Italy, the Monarchy is weak, and the Pope is its 

declared adversary. Consequently, the schism between 

the Government and the Conservatives is greater in Italy 
than it ever was in France; while the Government has 
more need of Conservative support. We do not know that 
the influence which the Vatican formula Neé elettori né 
eletti exercises upon the Italian electors has ever been 
accurately calculated. It can hardly fail, however, to be 
considerable, and whatever it is, it is injurious to a 
Government which has lost the goodwill of the Radicals. 
But the prohibition to vote will certainly not be removed 
in deference to so vague an appeal as that which Signor 
Crispi made at Naples. Before Signor Crispi can negotiate 
with the Vatican on the footing of Do ut des, he must be pre- 
pared with some solid earnest of his good intentions, and 
this is precisely what it is not in his power to give. Before 
there can be any lasting peace between Italy and the 
Vatican, there must be an entire change of view on one 
side or the other. The Vatican must cease to desire the 
material possession of Rome, or Italy must come to 
realise that Rome is an ecclesiastical rather than a civil 
capital, There are no present signs that either process 
has even begun. 

There is, however, a lesser kind of reconciliation which 
might be effected without much difficulty if the Italian 
Government really desire it. In every town, and almost 
in every village, it is in the power of the Civil authorities 
to make the position of the clergy more agreeable than it 
18. In every large town it is in the power of these same 
authorities to outrage or consider the feelings of Catholics. 
Here again the example of France is very much to the 
pomt. There has never been any such constant cause of 
difference between the French Republic and the Church 
as there is between the Italian Monarchy and the Church. 
Yet until lately the whole object of the Republican 
Government seemed to be to annoy or irritate Catbolics 
y every means it could command. The explanation was 


that even when the Government had become comparatively 
friendly, the representatives of the Government in every 
department remained hostile. They had always felt, 
spoken, and acted in a more antagonistic way than their 
superiors because they were men of less intelligence and 
of narrower views, and they were not open to the 
larger political considerations which appeal to those 
who are in the habit of dealing with great affairs. More- 
over, they constituted a permanent service, while their 
superiors changed on an average about every ten months. 
Whatever revolution of policy or. temper there might be 
at the Ministry of the Interior, there was none among the 
subordinates of the Ministry. Pleasant speeches might 
be the order of the day in Paris, but harsh decisions and 
stringent interpretations were as abundant as ever in the 
provinces. The same contradiction has been reproduced 
in Italy, with the difference that in that country the 
spirit of conciliation has made less progress, and the 
desire on the part of the Government to live at peace 
with the Church is of more recent growth. There is 
therefore in Italy a large field of possible improvement 
which can be cultivated whenever the Government 
wishes. It is the field of politeness and consideration, 
of small kindnesses and trifling concessions, of simple 
avoidance of words and things which give needless and 
useless offence. We have no doubt that if Signor Crispi 
chooses to make this field his own, he can do so with 
appreciable though not striking results. He can lead the 
Catholics of Rome to feel that the essentials of their 
religion are as secure under Humbert I. as they would 
be under Leo XIII. He can pay, and order his sub- 
ordinates to pay, external respect to the religion which 
at all events is that of the Sovereign of Italy and of 
the majority of Italians. He can maintain at least an 
impartial attitude between the Catholic Church and her 
political and social enemies. He need not forbid a 
religious procession in one city and permit a procession 
in honour of some hero of Free-thought in another. He 
can preserve the decency of the streets in Reme, and not 
allow cries or placards insulting to the Pope to be heard 
or exposed at the very doors of the Pope’s palace. He can 
forbid exhibitions which offend Christians, just as other 
Governments have forbidden exhibitions which offend 
Mahommedans. He need not allow Jesus Christ to be 
brought upon the public stage any more than Mahomet 
was allowed to be brought upon the stage in Paris. He 
can grant exequaturs to Italian Bishops as a matter of 
course, instead of keeping them back for months and years, 
and so causing great annoyance and inconvenience to the 
dioceses left without a head. These are merely samples of 
what Signor Crispi might do without endangering a single 
prerogative of the Crown or making a single advance 
which he or his successors might one day have cause to. 
regret. And if he does do this, though he may not receive. 
any more conspicuous concessions than he gives, ‘he will at 
least receive concessions equal to what he gives. He will 
soften the antagonism between the two powers. He will 
make men who prefer the rule of the Church feel that 
after all there is no great difference between it and the 
rule of the State. He will in this way indispose them to 
submit to any heroic sacrifices in order to exchange the- 
Government under which they live now for the Government 
under which they lived a generation ago. These are the 
methods by which enmities like that between the Quirinal 
and the Vatican are first lessened, and every one of them 
Signor Crispi can adopt without consulting any one but. 
himself, 





MR. GLADSTONE & TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION 


HE letter on the Gothenburg system, written by Mr. 
Gladstone to Lord Thring, gives a decided se’- 

back to the cause of prohibition, and marks a decided 
advance for that of its rival,—public-house reform by direct 
State action as regards the sale of intoxicants. Mr. Glac- 
stone, with that marvellous insight which he always 
displays when reasons of party policy do not urge him to 
blur his outlines and leave his contours vague and fluff-, 
touches on the various forms of temperance legislation, and 
finds them wanting. ‘“‘I am,’ says Mr. Gladstone, “friendly 
to Local Option, but it can be no more than a partial and 
occasional remedy. The mere limitation of numbers—the 
idol of Parliament for the last twenty )eirs—is, if pre- 








tending to the honour of a remedy, little better than an 
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imposture. The growth of the system of tied-houses con- 
tinually aggravates the prevailing mischief.” Here is one 
of those pieces of plain-speaking which show the real states- 
man. Wewill notstop to inquire whether Mr. Gladstone did 
not last year give his sanction as Prime Minister to a Local 
Option Bill, and present a partial and occasional remedy as 
if it were a full solution of the problem. Nor, again, will 
we ask whether Mr. Gladstone, in his first Administration, 
was not responsible for the system of limiting licenses, and 
so conferring a partial monopoly on a set of privileged 
persons, and whether this “ imposture ” of reducing licenses, 
as he now terms it, did not receive a subsequent sanction 
from his legislative projects. It is enough that Mr. Glad- 
stone now sees clearly that neither Local Option nor limiting 
licenses will afford a cure for the evils complained of 
by the Temperance party, and that some better scheme of 
reform has got to be discovered. The truth is, Local 
Option would in most cases produce worse evils than 
those at present in existence. In a few instances, the 
Temperance party might carry the poll, but in the 
majority, the people would vote as they think, — 
namely, that the poor man has a right to get his 
liquor at the public-house, and to drink it there in 
comfort. But who can doubt that a victory for the 
publican of the kind we have described would have 
an anti-temperance effect. It would give a popular 
sanction to the use of intoxicants, and would convince 
the publicans that they need not be nervous. At 
present, the ordinary licensed victualler feels himself as 
belonging to a tolerated class, and is very much on his good 
behaviour. Who can pretend he would be equally anxious 
not to offend, if he had just beaten the teetotalers hip and 
thigh ? The limitation of the numbers of publicans is a 
useless absurdity. It does not stop drinking, and it has the 
effect of making a huge pecuniary present to those brewers 
who happen to be in possession of licenses, and who can 
keep their houses respectable enough not to forfeit them. 
Directly you grant only a limited number of licenses to 
sell a commodity, you create a property in those licenses, 
In the case of liquor licenses, this State-created property is 
often very large, yet you give it away practically without an 
equivalent,—either to the man on the spot or else to 
the first comer who can prove himself respectable. 

Under these circumstances, one cannot doubt that Mr. 
‘Gladstone is right when he discards Local Option and 
limiting licenses as perfectly worthless remedies, and 
looks for another. He believes he has found one in what 
-‘may be conveniently called the Gothenburg system, and 
we cannot help thinking that he is right. “ For many 
years,” says he in his letter to Lord Thring, “I have 
been strongly of opinion that the principle of selling 
liquors for the public profit only, offered the sole chance 
of — from the present miserable and almost con- 
temptible predicament, which is a disgrace to the 
country.” The more one considers the principle under- 
lying the Gothenburg system, the more strongly one 
becomes convinced that it is the only hopeful line to 
follow. The mother-thought of the Gothenburg system 
is this. It is not in the interests of the community 
that those who sell liquor should make a profit out of the 
sale, and so have a direct material interest in stimulating 
the sale. But if this principle is adopted as sound, it 
follows that the sale of liquor within a given area 
must be in the hands of some public body, for, elimin- 
ating the exceptional case of the philanthropist who 
might undertake to sell liquor on these terms, no one but 
a public body could be found to do the work. The elimi- 
nation of private profit from liquor-selling means public 
control. But even when the State, or some public body 
representing the State, has got the liquor-selling within a 
particular area into its hands, there still remains a difficulty. 
A profit, and a large profit, on liquor-selling there is 
bound to be, for it would be absurd to supply liquor at 
cost-price in order to encourage temperance. After all the 
fixed charges are met, what is to be done with the surplus? 
That is the question with which the advocates of the 
G thenburg party are brought face to face. One thing is 
plain, the profits must not go to lighten the rates within 
the area, or you will give the property-owners within the 
area a distinct personal interest in stimulating the sale 
o: liquor. Probably the best plan is that advocated 
already in these columns. Let the profits go to the 
extinction of the National Debt. No one, it is quite 
certain, will ever be so great an enthusiast for reducing 
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the Debt as to stimulate the sale of li i 
hasten the time when the nation Br yell, ou pli 
anything. One of the details of the system of the sal °° 
liquor by a public body, on which we place special relian 4 
is worth mentioning. Under the most approved plan - 
only would the barman have no interest in selling li am 
but he would be given a direct interest to sell non-intos 
cants. Hence his selling faculties would be all lest 
the matter of non-intoxicants, comparatively aslee = 
regards wine, beer, and spirits. His “Here is somet on 
that I am sure you will find delicious,” would be ke t 
entirely for drinks of the ginger-beer order, or for ¢ 
bovril, meat-pies, and biscuits. Liquor would be sold like 
stamps in a post-oflice,—i.e., without any of the arts of 
persuasion or of hypnotic suggestion. 

Not the least of the good things belonging to the 
Gothenburg system is the absence of any attempt to 
make a new crime out of the consumption of alcohol 
All forms of prohibition rest at last on the assumption 
that it is wicked per se to drink a glass of beer. But thig 
assumption, to put it no higher, affronts the common-sense 
of the people at large, and hence prohibition never really 
wins the public confidence; and when an attempt is made 
to enforce it, never gets the public conscience on its side 
Fanatics may say what they like, but you cannot get people 
to look upon the man who sells brandy in a prohibited 
area as if he were a burglar. The Gothenburg system, on 
the other hand, merely asserts that it is necessary to 
prevent liquor being pushed upon the people by those 
who have a pecuniary interest in so doing. It does 
not condemn the drinking of a glass of beer, but merely 
says that it is not safe, considering the moral effects of 
excess in the matter of liquor, to allow unrestrained com. 
petition in liquor-selling. The Gothenburg system stirs, 
then, no furious controversies as to the morality, or 
immorality, of the use of intoxicants. It leaves them 
entirely alone, and turns solely to the practical question 
of seeing that no one is persuaded into taking liquor by 
the arts of the salesman,—arts which, it may be remarked, 
are not non-existent because they are not visible. We are 
well aware that no publican ever says, ‘“‘ Now, Mr. Jones, 
do let me draw you another half-pint.” For all that, 
however, one publican sells where another less active 
will not. Mr. Gladstone’s adhesion to the Gothenburg 
system promises well for the Bill, which will be introduced 
by the Bishop of Chester next year. We wish it every 
possible success. The sooner it can be passed, and an 
experiment tried under its clauses, the nearer we shall be 
to a solution of the problem. 





FORGED CHEQUES. 


, -— danger to the banknote system from forgery is 
much greater than the danger to the system of 
cheques. Indeed, we hardly know why the former 
danger is not very serious indeed, sufficiently so as to 
act as an embarrassing check on the circulation of paper- 
money. Nobody could make an unforgeable note—shah 
we believe some eminent mechanicians have tried—unless 
he could invent an inimitable colour, the secret of which 
could be kept by the monopolists of bank-paper for a 
generation or two. Such a discovery, though not 
impossible, is most improbable, while the difficulty of 
keeping a secret of the kind, with hundreds of scientific 
eyes always on the watch, and great sums of money to be 
earned by a revelation, can hardly be overestimated. 
Secrets of the kind have been kept, no doubt, for a time, 
but as a rule they have not depended on chemical combina- 
tions. Certainly there is no other absolute guarantee pes- 
sible for banknotes ; for whatever honest skill, unsupported 
by secret knowledge, can do, dishonest skill can imitate 
exactly. Granted capital, clever mechanicians, and skilled 
workmen, we do not see why a Belgian firm should 
not reproduce the small notes of any Bank, put them in 
circulation at hotels and the like, and so give public 
confidence a shake which would render paper-money for 
a moment almost useless. We remember a panic of the 
kind about twenty-five years ago, which, fora few days, 
made English banknotes quite useless on the Continent,and 
reduced many travellers, the writer included, to the verge of 
distraction. We fancy that the real checks on this employ- 
ment of ingenuity and capital are, first, positive fear, the 
Courts being quite relentless in their treatment of banknote 
forgers; secondly, theinadequateprofit owingto the number 
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of confederates required ; and thirdly, the rapidity with 
which the notes, when suspicion was once excited, would 
be transmitted to the Bank of issue, where the books would 
reveal the fraud, even if expert eyes could not detect it. 
Still, a criminal gang, possessed of the requisite means, 
and having its habitat in a country whose notes it did not 
forge, might have for a moment a large measure of success, 
and perhaps frighten the general public altogether out of 
the confidence without which a paper-currency is of no 
value to anybody. There was an idea for a moment that 
this would happen when it was known that notes had 
been photographed and had been passed; but as colour 
cannot be photographed or watermarks or microscopic 
characters, that apprehension rapidly passed away. It 
must be admitted, indeed, that all schemes for forging 
notes on a great scale have in fact failed, with perhaps a 
artial exception in favour of Russian roubles, which are 
scattered over an enormous area among an ignorant 
population, and paper-money is trusted all over Western 
Europe as perfectly as coin. Tradesmen, it is true, still 
examine notes with a great pretence of care, but we fancy 
that nine times out of ten they are reading faces instead 
of the notes; and refusals, or even doubis, if the notes are 
not unusually large, are excessively rare. Still, there is 
no visible reason why a note, printed by mechanical skill 
on paper made by human hands, should not be imitated by 
similar skill and handiwork, and that on a great scale. 


The forgery of a series of cheques—and especially of 
cheques for large amounts—must be a much more difficult 
operation. Mere imitation is, in the case of cheques, of 
little use to the forger. He may have secured cheques from 
a dozen banks, and be able to multiply them to any extent, 
but that is of no use to him unless he knows a variety 
of things which in the ordinary way he is not in the least 
likely to know,—namely, the ordinary signature of the 
drawer, the amount of his balance, and the amount for 
which he would be likely to draw, an unusual amount 
always exciting the suspicion of the cashier. Forgeries of 
cheques, therefore, are almost always committed either by 
clerks, business connections, or relatives; and the news 
that a firm of forgers exists which has succeeded once or 
twice in large operations, excites therefore a sense of 
surprise. The plan of the forgers whose exploits are 
recorded this week, appears to nave been to alter 
cheques which came into their hands, they changing, 
for instance, a cheque for £48 into one for £4,800. They 
cut out a bit and replaced it, which they could not have 
done had the colour been inimitable, and even altered 
certain perforations used as an extra precaution, and 
so produced a cheque which, except under the micro- 
scope, was absolutely perfect—that is, was even to the 
experienced eye drawn by its apparent drawer for the 
amount upon its face. That indicates great artistic 
skill, great courage, and great knowledge of the busi- 
ness done between the Bank attacked and its customers 
or colleagues in banking; and we can readily understand 
the annoyance, and even alarm, which the incident has 
occasioned. The transactions of modern commerce are on 
an enormous scale, and cheques are occasionally drawn for 
amounts which even the most prosperous or powerful 
bankers could not afford to lose. Every successful 
stroke of the kind, therefore, though it but slightly 
affects the public, greatly alarms bankers, who cannot, 
in their own interest, refuse great accounts, and who 
are never sure that a confiding clerk or an incom- 
petent partner will not cash anything which, in his 
Judgment, looks good. The need, therefore, for a 
cheque which cannot be forged—that is, in fact, for a 
cheque the colour of which cannot be imitated—is even 
greater than the uecessity for a similar discovery in 
making banknote-paper ; but, we fear, for once demand 
will not produce supply, and precaution must take some 
other form. If the bankers were ever seriously hit, we 
fancy the ingenious brains they must be able to command 
Would hit upon some scheme relatively complete; but 
meanwhile what is the objection to the simplest precaution 
of all? Why should it not be a rule adopted by all banks 
— no cheque above, say £1,000, without a letter of 
on that such a cheque had been drawn? ‘The 
‘seni drawer would not be great, and the 
i wea e forger would be indefinitely increased. 
peng not induce the drawer to write a letter of 
her corresponding with his forgery, and if he altered 

cheque to a higher multiple it would not be paid. 


The cashier would simply look at his list of advices re- 
ceived and remark that the figures there and the figures 
on the cheque did not correspond. He does that now 
every day of his life when the figures and the letter- 
press do not agree, and the extra work could not be so 
serious as to be an objection to a precaution which, to our 
eyes at least, seems final. The banks will probably say 
that customers would fret at the delay involved in verify- 
ing cheques, but it could hardly be great, and as for 
trouble, are the majority of people, and especially of 
business people, so lazy as all that ? 

The question of the possibility of making a note that 
cannot be forged on any large scale, may come up within 
afew years in a very serious way, and under some novel 
conditions. The great silver-using States may be driven 
to a gold standard, and if they are they will probably re- 
place silver, with its fluctuating value, by paper, exchange- 
able for gold only in heavy amounts. They will in fact, 
like the Russian Government, rely on a paper-currency, 
though with a better guarantee for its convertibility. 
Then will be the opportunity of the great manufacturer 
of forged notes, who will have before him a vast body of 
ignorant people, a mass of notes of small denominations, 
and a certainty that they will, as a rule, stay long in cir- 
culation before they will pass under any expert’s eye. We 
wonder what would be the value of any inimitable colour 
then, or of any device whatever that would render the 
forgery of a note a far-off and improbable contingency. 
It is said that science is, in this matter, at the end of its 
resources; but have scientific men ever thoroughly con- 
sidered the matter unhampered by considerations of ex- 
pense? A convertible note, nearly imperishable, which it 
must cost 2s. to make, would, if the Indian people believed 
in it as the Russians do in their rouble, be the nearest 
approach to a rupee conceivable by the human mind. There 
can be no such thing, of course, but we should like to see 
the skilled mechanicians and chemists of the world fairly 
pitted, under a grave necessity, against the forger. The 
latter might come out victorious, wrong beating right as 
it has done in the matter of dynamite, but he also might 
not; and if he did not, the relief both to commerce and 
currency would be nearly incalculable. 








AMERICAN OPTIMISM. 
HE Englishman over the water in New England, con- 
sidered as a man and in isolation, seems to differ very 
little from the Englishman in Great Britain. We are all 
subjects of King Shakespeare, and all guided by much the 
same rules of conduct and ways of looking at life. What is 
honourable to one is honourable to the other, and both con- . 
demn the same acts as dishonourable. When, however, we come 
to compare the general spirit of the English-speaking man in 
the new world with that of the English-speaking man at home, 
we note a real difference,—a distinct divergence. The ruling 
passion of the two peoples is seen to be different, and the 
American spirit stands out as something separate and apart. 
What are the characteristics which mark off the American 
spirit? To begin with, there is a tolerance of things unseemly 
and unmeet, inconvenient and even wrong per se, which is not 
to be found here. A correspondent alluded to and exemplified 
this in our columns some three weeks ago. He speaks of 
one trait of the American character as being “a more than 
tolerant good humour,” and notes that the Coxey Army 
would not have gone half its distance “had not a shift- 
less tolerance pointed out an easy way of getting rid 
of it by helping it out of each town in the direction 
in which it wished to go.” This tolerance is observable 
everywhere in America and in everything, from badly paved 
streets to Courts of Justice so inefficient that even the 
best citizens have to organise lynching-parties. Burke said, 
“TJ must bear with inconveniences till they fester into crimes.” 
The American carries out this principle far too thoroughly. 
The festering-point with him is put so high that it is almost 
impossible to get him to admit that toleration is no longer 
possible. Things which would make other nations mad with 
rage, and in an instant, he endures for years almost without 
a groan. The American does not like corrupt and inefficient 
municipalities, has no preference for seeing city property 
flung away piecemeal, and would prefer properly paved streets; 
but when he does not get them, instead of making a fuss and 





insisting on a change, he quietly submits, in the pious hope that 
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things will get properly fixed some day. To understand the 
cause of this tolerance is to understand the American. Itis the 
tolerance, not of weariness, or cynicism, or lack of interest, but 
of optimism. The American cannot find it in his heart to 
be energetically angry over public inconveniences, because he 
is so profoundly impressed with the belief that things will 
come right in the end. In the true American, there is not an 
atom of pessimism anywhere. You may talk to him till 
doomsday, but you shall never convince him that there is any 
real risk of things going permanently wrong. He will admit 
any amount of superficial wrongs, but at the back of his mind 
is the conviction that things are bound to worry through,—a 
conviction which has come to have all the force and influence 
of an instinct. This colossal hopefulness, this essential and 
ineradicable optimism, makes it seem foolish to bother about 
little things. The Englishman is forced not to tolerate social 
or political wrongs because he has always the feeling that it is 
conceivable the social fabric may collapse and the nation go to 
ruin. With him the feeling is: “I must look alive and use 
every effort, or we shall very likely go on to the rocks.” The 
American, on the other hand, feels : “Iam shooting clear ahead 
into calm water, and nothing can stop me reaching it. What 
does it matter then if I am kept back for a minute or two by 
this or that eddy or backwash?” The origin of this optimism 
is not far to seek. What wonder that the men who threw off 
the burdensome connection with the old world, and, as they 
thought, ended for ever the ancient tale of wrong and misery, 
believed that they were the heirs of all the ages, and could 
not miss making something nobler and better out of 
human society than had ever been made before. The great 
West, and all its promises of material prosperity, was 
just opening out before them,—“a banner bright unfurled 
before them suddenly.” What wonder that the men who 
had so splendid a physical, as well as so magnificent a 
moral horizon, should have become filled with infinite 
hope! The nation fed on its great future till it became 
drunk with hope. Hopefulness was in the air. Hopefulness 
became the habit of the whole people. But infinite hope- 
fulness as to the future is bound to produce a certain 
amount of carelessness as to the present. If you are 
certain that everything will in the end be for the best, 
and that nothing can prevent the realisation of a future 
splendid, prosperous, and worthy, it is not in human 
nature to worry about details. You can get into a fuss 
and take vigorous action if you feel yourself sliding down- 
hill, You cannot, as long as you believe you are going 
steadily up-hill to your goal, bother very greatly as to little 
irregularities, which at the most only slightly reduce your 
pace. This invincible optimism, though it has had a bad 
result in making the American people careless and indifferent 
in face of grave evils, and tolerant of things which are 
really intolerable, has also its good side. It gives the nation 
an extraordinary recuperative power. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 


writing the other day of the Chicago rioters, in some verses | 


published in the St. James’s Gazette, spoke in condemnation 
of the spirit of the American— 
“That leaves him careless ’mid his dead, 
The scandal of the elder earth.” 
But he did not forget to note the other characteristic of the 
American, and how at once— 
“He turns his keen, untroubled face, 
Home to the instant need of things.” 
One may regret that the American does not take his scandals 
a little more to heart; but one cannot help admiring the 
way in which he acts on the principle that is useless to cry 
over spilt milk. 


This optimism, however, docs more than merely produce a 
careless tolerance and an untroubled resolve to make the best 
of things. It gives a sort of sunniness to the national 
character which is very attractive, but which you miss in 
the Englishman in England. Take them as a whole, the 
Americans are the kindliest race on the face of the earth. 
In spite of their eagerness, their push, their desire to be in 
the front rank at all times and all seasons, the true American 
seldom fails in kindness. He wants badly to prevent 
any one getting ahead of him mentally, physically, and 
morally, but if his competitor falls in the struggle, he will 
make untold sacrifices to help him up. The rule in American 
business is pure cut-throat competition carried to its logical 
coaclusion. You are expected to push and press every point 











as far as it can possibly be pushed and pressed and 
. : ° J no 
one is expected to consider whether, in making a commercial 
coup, you will not ruin Brown, Jones, and Robingon, The 
moment, however, that Brown, Jones, or Robinson actuall 
- : y 
goes under, he is treated with the utmost generosity 
and consideration. The hand which struck him down ig 
instantly stretched forth to help him, and as much Care 
and trouble are used to put him on his feet once again as were 
originally employed to knock him off them. In social inter. 
course this kindliness and sunniness is specially attractive, 
The American will take infinite pains to make the merest 
stranger happy. He is courteous and pleasant-spoken, not 
like the Frenchman from convention, but from the senge 
of pleasure which his instinctive optimism teaches him to 
diffuse. His optimism has even proved strong enough to 
break down the shyness which naturally belongs to the English 
race. One sees, no doubt, survivals of it in the American; 
but in most cases the sense that all is for the best in the best 
possible of worlds has mastered it altogether. Even the 
fundamental melancholy of the Teuton has given way, or 
rather has been transmuted, and reappears not as a diluted 
melancholy, but in the form of dry humour—an All’s-for. 
the-best sort of Melancholy. That is the genesis of American 
humour. This quality is the predominant partner in the 
American character,—is the quality— 
«That checks him foolish—hot and fond ; 
That chuckles through his deepest ire; 
That gilds the slough of his despond 
And dims the goal of his desire.” 
This note of gladness in the American character was very 
cleverly caught by Mr. Frederick Myers when he compared 
the American girl with her English sister :— 
“* But ah, the life, the smile untaught, 
The floating presence feathery fair, 
The eyes and aspect that have caught 
The brightness of Columbian air.” 
So he writes of the American. The meaning is made clearer 
in the stanza which deals with the Englishwoman :— 
“Through English eyes more calmly soft 
Looks from grey deeps the appealing charm ; 
Reddens on English cheeks more oft 
The rose of innocent alarm ; 
Our Old World heart more gravely feels, 
Has learnt more force, more self-control ; 
For us through sterner music peals 
The full accord of soul and soul.” 

The sense of a bright new world and the thought of all 
its possibilities has caused the golden flower of joy to grow 
somewhere in every American heart. Customs and conven- 
tions may concea! it, but search only long enough and you 
will find it, even in the heart of a New England farmer. The 
American cannot be a pessimist, do what he will. He may 
curse and rave and bully and fight and swear he is the worst- 
used man in creation; but at heart he is solaced by the ever- 
present thought that he is the heir of the ages, and that fate 
looks to him to bring in the golden age. How well has Mr. 
Stevenson illustrated this aspect of the case in the character 
of Pinkerton in “ The Wrecker.” “ If we fail what is there left? 
We are under bond to build up the type.” With Pinkerton 
this optimism is a religion which inspires him at ever turn. 
We may see faults in the American spirit; but it is difficult 
to doubt that it will greatly help to accomplish the vast 
work before the American people,—the work of licking into 
shape that awful continent, and making that terrible mixture 
of populations “right English.” Nothing but invincible 
optimism could avail for a task so colossal. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, in the poem we have already quoted—a poem fall of 
genius, but much too strongly worded for fairness or good 
taste—sees this truth. The Spirit of America speaks thus 
of the American :— 

“ Enslaved, illogical, elate, 
He greets th’ embarrassed Gods, nor fears 
To shake the iron hand of Fate, 
Or toss with Destiny for beers. 


Lo! Imperturbable he rules 
Unkempt, disreputable, vast— 
And in the teeth of all the schools 
I—TI shall save him at the last!” 
So be it, and so it shall be. The Americans will be saved 
through the optimism which for the time disfigures them. 
Through them, and therefore through that optimism, the 
English tongue and the English ideals of honour, trath, 
freedom, and courage shall possess the earth. Meantime. 
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Jet the Americans look to it that their future does not too 


rshadow their present. By putting their furnished 
ee is decent order they will not in the least impair the 


certainty of one day possessing a palace. 





THE “SMART SET.” 
O not English writers, especially writers in magazines 
and journalists, take the “smart people 4 of society a 
little too seriously? If they were so very important we 
should be in a bad way, no doubt, as Lady Jeune, in her 
lively but thin essays just published on the subject, evidently 
thinks we are; but then, are they so important? The theory 
obviously is, that when the smart set, that is, the most visible 
section of high society, grows corrupt, society itself must be 
corrupt too, and by a well-known historic law must be 
stumbling towards disaster or Revolution; but is that theory 
true? Has there ever existed a time since civilisation began 
and Monarchies were founded, when somewhere near the 
centre there was not a smart set, sometimes fast, always frivo- 
lous, devoted to money in one way or another—that is, to the 
means of luxury—and esteeming itself the only set which really 
got anything out of life? They have always too been much 
the same, splendid in apparel, greedy of gain, viciously lax 
in their view of all sexual relations, vulgar in thought, and 
haunted by a desire not consistent with their assumed position 
for grand entertainments, ceremonials, and, of all things in 
the world, fine eating. We cannot think of any long period in 
which the satirists did not represent the “ courtiers” as Lady 
Jeune represents them now, even to the extent of denouncing 
many wives as frail, in the interest of their expenditure, and 
husbands as complacent, because they would not surrender 
the means of luxurious life. We all know what Versailles 
was, and Vienna and Rome, with their intermittent periods of 
virtue, and England has from time to time shown spectacles 
scarcely better. The smart set is perhaps worse now than it 
was in the beginning of the Queen’s reign, for very obvious 
reasons, one being that the Sovereign who once exercised so 
good an influence has withdrawn into seclusion; but it is 
better than the same set during the reigns of the Georges, 
more amenable to opinion, and less gross. Lady Jeune 
writes as if there were a new worship of money, which is 
probably true, as money can give so much more than it ever 
could; but has there not almost always been the same greed 
in a slightly different form? The eagerness in Henry VIII.’s 
time was for estates, and probably a sixth of England was 
given away to men who employed just the arts now used 
to secure “tips” and wealthy heiresses. From the Revolu- 
tion down to the nineteenth century, we hear among a sect 
of nothing but the race for pensions, rich heiresses, great 
“places,” great sinecures, and occasionally great “ conces- 
sions” in the strictly modern sense. It is true there was a 
barrier maintained against the wealthy mob in the shape of 
pride of pedigree, but we cannot see that the virtues were 
greatly benefited because those who pillaged and robbed 
and fought, as even Lord Eldon did, for prodigious pay, far 
beyond what the nation could afford, were men of the 
highest rank or the highest official station. Our smart 
folk of to-day for the most part let the Treasury alone, 
and if they are unblushing in their hunt for heiresses, 
they do but follow the system on which throughout the 
Continent men of the highest character arrange their family 
alliances. Something, though not all, of this fuss about “ mer- 
cenary marriages” proceeds from positive spite in those who 
are outshone, and something more from a pride of caste which 
_ good or bad, as Charlotte Bronté put it, according as it is 
clean pride,” the pride which will make sacrifices for honour, 
or “mucky pride,” pure boastfulness and scorn. The new 
millionaire is often a very intolerable, though sometimes a 
very useful, being, Sir Gorgias Midas coexisting, as he 
has always coexisted since the days of Trimalchio, with 
Mr, Brassey ; but wealth is power, and power has always 
made itself felt in any civilisation. Few men have 
ane less of vulgarity in their composition than the late 
oe Asai and, if we recollect aright, there is a 
pti Pace in print, in which he says that those 
rime m in England ought to be the high-born, the dis- 
— ed, and the “exceptionally rich.” The chief injury 
mi be G do is in vulgarising society, for their grandchildren 
, ike all other aristocrats, good and bad; and when 
§00d, the protectors of refinement and of that cultivation of 


art which, though its significance in civilisation may be easily 
exaggerated, does enlarge the scope of human faculty. 


Be it understood we have no intention of defending the 
smart set of to-day from Lady Jeune’s strictures. They may 
be as detestable as she paints them, and are certainly vulgar, 
but the fitting weapon to deal with them is the lash of the 
satirist rather than the fear of the moral essayist, especially 
one so genial as Lady Jeune. The lack of a Pope is one of 
the unaccountable facts in the literature of our day, and so 
is the want of a Miss Austen with a stronger satiric touch 
and a hatred, as of Miss Burney, for the modern Branghtons. 
What we are concerned to contend is that the smart set injure 
each other, one generation of new men, and the evening papers, 
and there, or nearly there, their influence ceases, They are 
nobodies in the permanent English social scheme. The aris- 
tocracy is just what it always has been,—a mixture, with an 
unusual proportion of nobles in it, as it happens, who neglect 
their political duties and perform their country duties singu- 
larly well. We wish they hada little more of the Prussian 
idea in them, that a noble ought to serve the State, but to 
compare them with the nobles of Versailles is the very folly 
of exaggeration. As for society at large, the immense crowd 
of those who are at once cultivated and well off, it never was 
better. Its men work as hard as anybody, its women are 
faithful and true, and both betray a sympathy with the 
working millions such as is absolutely new in our history, 
and sometimes runs its possessors wholly off their feet. One 
would think, to hear some of them talk, that to be poor was 
to be also wise and good. There are here in London literally 
thousands of the daughters of the well-to-do whose lives are 
given up to work—hard, persistent, faithful work—for the 
poor, such as in the old Catholic days would, but that they 
take no vow of celibacy, have entitled them to beatification. 
The country is choked with families who need not work, who 
are as cultured as the Medici, and who live lives which, if a 
little humdrum, are, judged by any standard, even the 
Christian one, thoroughly good. The improvement in the 
rural districts and the country towns in the last fifty years is, 
to those who rely on their own memories instead of Radical 
papers, positively amazing. There is no literature to tell us 
exactly how things stood fifty years ago, when the evangelical 
clergy, in their recoil from vice, were trying to prohibit all 
amusement,—but the oldknow. As for the body of the people, 
there are bad men and women enough, God knows! but the 
bulk of them are better in the ordinary sense than any very 
numerous community has been yet. People are always 
painting the slums, and saying, “ Look there!” We hope 
some artist will yet arise—a novelist he must be—who will 
bring home to the literary class and to politicians the general 
interior of the half-million houses here in London whose 
inhabitants work all day, and guide their lives, as far as they 
know how, strictly by principles which, in their results at 
least, the best among us may accept. They have substituted, 
too many of them, respectability for a Christian ideal, but 
they are as superior to the roystering rowdies of fifty, and 
even forty, years ago as those were to the denizens of Alsatia 
in the Stuarts’ time. They are civilised folk, and that, though 
it is not all, is much; more, indeed, than the religious are 
willing to allow. The only point upon which we can at all 
clearly see deterioration is an increase of greed closely allied 
to the new hunger for comfort, and a desire to make of sudden 
gain through betting the great excitement of a life otherwise 
tending, through the very goodness of the workers, towards 
monotony. As for manliness, how often do we ever see any 
clear record of skulking when the duty is plain, especially 
among the half-educated, like the ordinary policemen, 
or firemen, or sailors, or workers in dangerous trades? 
The truth is, the corruption of the smart set, if they 
are corrupt, does not filter downwards far, any more than 
it did in the reign of Charles II., and if the news- 
papers would leave them alone, they would be reduced to 
their natural insignificance in the social scheme. It may be 
said that the newspapers follow their readers, and that the 
interest felt in the smart set is a bad sign; but we are not 
quite sure of that. The multitude will stare at anything 
deeply coloured, and are no more likely to imitate the 
ecoentric folk they like to read about, than to imitate the 
people brought before the London stipendiaries, whom also 
they like to read about. Nothing entrances Englishmen like 





accounts of sanguinary struggles or great catastrophes, and 
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yet there is no race so little bloodthirsty as the English, 
People are not half so much impressed by example as is 
fancied, and it was under the Regency that the seed was sown 
which so nearly made England sternly Puritan for the second 
time. We are not sure that it is not growing Puritan again 
at this minute, though the smart set is so lax. 





THE RING OF POLYCRATES. 


BELIEF in luck is deeply rooted in the human imagina- 
tion ; and it is, on the whole, so comforting a belief that 
one can hardly be surprised at the tenacity with which even 
sane and sober-minded men cling to it. It is at once a source 
of fresh strength to the fortunate, and a consolation to the 
unfortunate. The lucky man is pleased to think himself the 
favourite of some mysterious power, and the unlucky man is 
consoled by the thought that he himself is not entirely re- 
sponsible for his misfortunes. But, like other beliefs of a 
similar kind, it owes more to the willing credulity of humanity 
than to the evidence that can be adduced in its support, and 
it is amusing sometimes to note how anxious the human 
intellect is to find fresh instances whereby to prove its rule, 
and how exultantly it chronicles any tale that deals with what 
is known as “a run of luck.” People are lucky or unlucky, and 
that premiss once being accepted, the world sees luck or ill- 
luck in every success or failure, and in every case of luck or 
ill-luck a further confirmation of its belief. Whence arises 
probably the great attraction of all such tales. One of the 
most favoured forms taken by extraordinary good luck is in 
the recovery of articles which are supposed to be hopelessly 
lost. The Daily Graphic has recently opened its columns to a 
correspondence on this subject, and it is curious to remark 
the number of people who have immediately rushed into print 
to chronicle the strange instances that have come under their 
own experience. If one were to draw an inference from these 
tales, which all bear a strong family resemblance to one 
another, one would be disposed to lay it down as a fact 
that there are certain people in this world whom good 
fortune protects even against their own most reckless care- 
lessness. They drop diamond pins into the sea and scoop 
them up next morning when they go in search of a jugful of 
sea-water. Or they lose their watch and chain in a wood, and 
discover them years afterwards, hanging upon a bush before 
their eyes. No doubt the recovery of small articles 
under such circumstances is striking enough to make 
a strong impression upon their minds at the time; so 
strong, in fact, that it easily enables them to forget the 
more numerous occasions when their mislaid possessions were 
irretrievably lost. Take the case of a lady who has, in the 
course of her life, lost twenty purses; that being, we should 
think, about the average number of purses that a woman can 
contrive to lose. Surely, if she recovers one of these by 
accident, her unexpected good fortune will blot out all memory 
of her ill-fortune on the other occasions. The fact is that we 
are all more prone to magnify the one case of happy chance, 
than to dwell upon the many cases of bafiled search; and if 
the truth were only known, the gentleman who miraculously 
recovered his diamond pin, might also tell a tale of other 
articles that have evaded his search after a fashion which 
seemed equally miraculous. 

Still, there exists a fairly general belief that some people 
are fortunate in always recovering lost or stolen property, 
and some are unfortunate; and in the case of the former, 
it has often happened that some strange coincidence has 
emphasised their apparent good luck. Their inanimate 
possessions even seem to have a kind of “ homing” instinct, 
and return to the owners’ hands wherever or however they are 
mislaid. It can hardly be said that the Daily Graphic has 
succeeded in eliciting any very new or remarkable examples. 
One correspondent revives, as the experience of a friend, a 
very ancient tale of the person who lost a ring and found it 
some time afterwards in the yolk of her egg at breakfast ; the 
ring, of course, having been swallowed by a denizen of the 
poultry-yard. Even the undoubted antiquity of this tale will 
fail to gain it credence in these days of well-informed scepticism. 
Another tells a story of a diamond ring which he dropped out 
of his pocket while undressing to bathe, and which he found 
shortly afterwards in the exact spot in which he had deposited 
his clothes. Considering that a diamond ring is an object 
which is likely to catch the eye, it would have been equally 








REE... 
wonderful if he had not found it again. But that onl: 
illustrates the tendency of which we have already spoken, £, 
make the most of the lucky chance and ignore the unlucky 
After all, the instances in which lost objects sometimes bafile 
the most careful search are quite as remarkable in their way 
as those in which the seeker is unexpectedly rewarded, It 
has happened, within our knowledge, that a ring, let fall one 
minute upon the floor of a room, has the next minute been 
irretrievably lost. In spite of the limited area of search and 
the most thorough and careful investigation, the ring had 
disappeared—apparently into space, probably into some deep 
and minute chink. And yet the mystery of its utter dis. 
appearance would have been completely eclipsed by its 
reappearance in some unlikely spot, though we should have 
had less real cause to wonder at the one than at the other, 
But to return to coincidence in recovery, we are tempted to 
supplement our contemporary’s budget by a story which 
is quite as remarkable as any that have hitherto appeared 
in its columns, and which, to the best of our belief ang 
recollection, happened absolutely as we relate it. A bought 
a cigarette-case in St. Petersburg, which he gave to B 
in England, after having the latter’s initials engraved 
upon it. This cigarette-case, together with some other 
property, was stolen from B by his native servant in Ceylon, 
Some years afterwards, A, while visiting an old-silver shop 
in St. Petersburg, came upon the cigarette-case again. The 
coincidence was curious, but, when one has soberly reckoned 
up the chances against its occurrence, it will be found 
not a very unlikely one after all. And yet there are 
people, we believe, who, putting together several cases of 
a similar character, would like to find in them a proof 
of some mysterious agency working towards some unseen 
and mysterious end. It is difficult to see how it would 
advance us to discover some purpose in the peregrinations 
of inanimate objects; but it certainly gives many people 
pleasure to suppose that such a purpose exists. To take, for 
example, that very popular branch of literature, the detective 
stories. In at least half of the complicated plots one will 
find the ultimate conviction of the criminal is brought about 
by the eccentric and accusing conduct of some inanimate 
object which he has overlooked. The ordinary man loses 
buttons from his waistcoat and never hears of them again; 
but the murderer or burglar cannot shed a single button but 
it rises once more before his eyes as evidence of his crime. 

If it pleases mankind to believe in the malignity or the 
good-will of inanimate objects, there can be little objection to 
that belief. It is a very harmless superstition as well asa 
very ancient one. Only, if they persist in reviving the tale of 
Polycrates and his ring, let them at any rate remember the 
moral that goes with it. It was not without good reason 
that the King of Egypt declined an alliance with a royal 
brother who was s) supernaturally fortunate as his Majesty 
of Samos. People who make a boast of extraordinary good- 
luck are by no means the safest of allies; and when they 
declare that it is impossible for them even to lose their 
property by throwing it away, they give us fresh cause for 
distrust and caution. On the whole, the ordinary mortal will 
do well to avoid these favourites of fortune, and rather 
consort with those whose experience is as that of the poet:— 

“ For ’tis a truth well known to most, 

That whatsoever thing is lost, 

We seek it, ere it comes to light, 

In every cranny but the right.” 
That, we think, is the most usual experience of man- 
kind. But no one is disposed to wonder because he loses 
his property beyond recall; it is only when he recovers 
it that he gapes in amazement. The story of Polycrates, 
when soberly examined, is not so very extraordinary. 
There is nothing so very wonderful in a fish swallowing 
a glittering ring; innumerable fishes have been caught 
with equally curious and indigestible articles in thelr 
stomachs. The only really strange coincidence is con- 
tained in the fact that the fish found its way to the 
tyrant’s table. And this coincidence may not unfairly be 
attributed to the picturesque imagination of the historian, 
for one may be sure that in whatever house the fish was 
opened, the ring would have been returned to its original 
owner. For our part, we are quite as disposed to wonder at 
the rings that have been thrown into the sea never to return. 
Think of the hundreds of rings with which the Doges of 
Venice wedded the Adriatic, and never one—that we have 
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heard of—found its way back from the bride to the bride- 
m. But the wonder of mankind is a curiously one-sided 
faculty: it never can be induced to admire anything but the 


exceptions to the rule. 





ENGLISH VINEYARDS. 


HE success of the Marquis of Bute’s efforts to revive 
T the wine-making industry has come as a surprise. In 
a paper read before the Horticultural Society last week, Mr. 
Pettigrew, who has for twenty years had charge of the vine- 
yard, gave the history of the enterprise from its beginning 
jn 1875 until the present time, when the price quoted for 
its matured vintages is 60s. a dozen,—an average return 
which might content the owners of many of the best wine- 
bearing estates of the Rhine or Hungary. In character it is 
a rich wine fall of body, resembling Tokay rather than the 
lighter growths of France. But that is in part due to the 
nature of the vines chosen for cultivation, the central point 
of interest being the fact that for a lengthened period the 
experiment shows that the vine can be cultivated in this 
country to bear a crop which, taken one year with another, 
produces good wine in paying quantities. 

The site and surroundings of the vineyard do not suggest 
‘any advantages not shared by many positions on estates in 
the South of England. It is four miles from Cardiff, where 
the climate is far damper than in Kent, Sussex, or Hamp- 
shire, and therefore presumably less favourable to the ripen- 
ing of the grape, though the nearness of the Gulf Stream 
possibly gives a more even temperature. Yet no disease has 
affected the vines except mildew, caused probably by the excess 
-of moisture. The vines were planted in 1875 on three acres 
of land on a gentle slope to the south, protected on the north 
‘by trees which cover the breast and summit of the hill, and 
on the east and west by smaller hills at some distance. On the 
south the vineyard is open, and overlooks the Bristol Channel 
ata distance of four miles. The soil is light, and overlies a 
broken limestone bottom, the whole combining to form just 
such a site as would be chosen for a vineyard on the Continent. 
The vines are trained to stakes only 4 ft. high, and planted in 
tows, on the French system, which was carefully studied 
before the experiment was made. Good seasons favoured 
their early growth, and the first wine was made only two 
years after the slips were set,—a small yield of only two 
hundred and fifty bottles, but of good quality. “The rows 
of vines, as straight as a line, in a curved slope down the hill, 
with their tops neatly pruned to a height of 4ft., and their 
dark, glossy green leaves almost meeting in the intervening 
‘Spaces, produce an effect not readily forgotten, for nowhere 
in the United Kingdom is a similar sight to be seen,” is the 
<omment of a visitor to this now famous Welsh vineyard. 

The record of the yield year by year has abounded both in 
disappointments and successes. Three seasons, those of 1879, 
1880, and 1886 were total failures. Two more were nearly as 
bad. On the other hand, in 1881 the vintage was so large and 
of such quality that the whole yield sold for £3 per dozen, 
and a remainder, sold from a private cellar, fetched in 1893 
the extraordinary price of £5 15s. per dozen. The yield of 
1890 was two thousand bottles, and that of 1884 and 1885, one 
thousand five hundred bottles in each year. The hot summer 
of 1893 brought a surprise. It is not likely that such a season 
will occur again in a lifetime, and farmers may well pray that 
itnever may. But in that year the Castle Coch vineyard pro- 

duced the astonishing yield of twelve thousand bottles, equal 
to the whole amount pressed since the vines were established, 
representing a value of £3,000. 

Though the practice of wine-making has ceased in this 
‘country for more than a century, the remains and records of 
the old English vineyards are abundant and suggestive. East 
Smithfield was converted into a vineyard, and held by four 
successive Constables of the Tower in the reigns of Rufus, 
Henry, and Stephen. In the reign of Richard II. the Little 
‘Park at Windsor was taken for a vineyard to supply the Castle; 
and it was asserted of the Vale of Gloucester that “there is 
NO province of England that hath so many, or such good vine- 
yards, as this country, either for fertility, or sweetness of 
the grape; the wine thereof carrieth no unpleasant tartness, 


‘being not much inferior to the French in softness.” It is said 
that on the site of one of these old vineyards, in a park near 


Berkeley Castle, tendrils of vines are still found springing up 





yearly among the grass. Some cuttings from these were 
planted, and grew into good vines. Apparently most of 
the southern castles and abbeys had their home-vineyard, 
just as they have in France, Italy, Germany, and Hungary. 
The name still clings to the fields, though the vineyards are 
gone. In parts of Devonshire, the name of “vineyard” is 
given to land allotted to the poor under the Inclosure Act. 
Whatever the origin of this curious use of the word, the 
cultivation of the vineyards, and the making of good 
wine, were in some cases continued to such a recent 
date, that the land which still bears the name may be 
said to have only temporarily passed out of cultivation. 
The terraced vineyard of Beaulieu Abbey was used for 
wine-making till the middle of the last century by John, 
Duke of Montagu; and the “house of the wine-press,” 
built in the reign of Henry III, was kept in repair, 
after other buildings had gone to ruin. At Arundel 
Castle, where the steep hill-side forms an ideal exposure for 
wine-growing, the manufacture did not cease until the second 
half of the eighteenth century, ‘‘ excellent wine of the Bur- 
gundy type ” having continued to be made there in the ancient 
vineyard. The last place in which good wine was commonly 
made from vineyard grapes on a large scale, was, strange to 
say, in what is now West London. The wonderfully fertile 
soil which now grows fruit and vegetables for Covent Garden 
then grew grapes for wine-making. In Kensington, on the 
the site of the park of a large house, once owned by Henry 
Cromwell, was a large fruit nursery, in which, partly on 
walls, partly growing as in a proper vineyard, the grapes 
were raised for making “ Bargundy wine” as late as the 
year 1760. This productive vineyard was rearranged by a 
Scotchman, James Lee, and the wine had a high reputation. 
Part of the site is now covered by Addison Road Station; 
part is a nursery-garden, which still bears the name of “the 
Vineyard Nursery.” Another vineyard in Kensington was 
used for the growth of outdoor grapes after the wine-manu- 
facture was discontinued, “affording a spectacle not to 
be met in any other garden in this country to an equal 
extent, and exciting the admiration of all persons who have 
seen them.” Of another vineyard at Parson’s Green, the 
following note was written in October, 1765 :—“ I went to see 
Mr. Roger’s vineyard at Parson’s Green, all of Burgundy 
grapes, seemingly all perfectly ripe. I did not see a green, 
half-ripe grape in all this great quantity. He does not expect 
to make less than fourteen hogsheads of wine. The branches 
and fruit are remarkably large, and the vines very strong.” 
It appears from this that October would be the month of 
vintage, were the picturesque harvest of the vine once 
re-established. The Castle Coch vineyards are in course of 
being supplemented by a much larger area at Swanbridge, at 
a distance of seven miles; and the first acre came into bearing 
last year, and contributed its share to the vintage, which 
promises to be among the best of recent seasons. This is 
evidence that the success of the older vineyards was not 
accidental. 


The experiment so boldly made, deserves success, and 
meantime should meet with every encouragement. If a good 
and cheap native wine could be produced in any quantity, it 
might suggest a change in the national habits, making wholly 
for good. To spread the taste for wine is to spread temper- 
ance. It is alcohol in the concentrated form that does 
mischief in the wide sense, not alcohol diluted with the 
natural ingredients of the grape. The nations of the South, 
of France, Spain, Italy, Greece, and the Balkan Peninsula, 
where every workman drinks his quart of wine a day, are the 
temperate races. Not to grow the vine is a defect of the soil 
which presses with special weight upon the poor, irrespectively 
of climate. India cannot grow it; and if it were not for the 
sanctions of custom and religion, arrack would sap the vigour 
of its cultivators, as vodka does the body and mind of the 
Russian peasants. English wine-making has fallen into dis- 
repute since the regular vineyards were abandoned, and 
though private efforts were made, there has been no exchange 
of ideas to bring methods to perfection. In Suffolk, more 
than one owner of wall-trained vines has continued the art of 
making an excellent light sparkling wine year by year, from 
the common sweet water-grapes which grow in such abundance 
on cottage and farmhouse walls, that they are sold by the 
stone-weight. Walls insure a crop in nearly all seasons, and 





every cottager might grow his vine in comparative shelter and 
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with little trouble. These might be made into wine at a 
common press, managed like the co-operative “ creameries,” 
now so common, to which each brings his share, and receives 
his portion of the proceeds. There can be little doubt that 
the taste for wine would spread then, as it has spread among 
workmen in Australia, in spite of bounty-fed brandy dis- 
tilleries, or as the taste for the tomato has spread among the 
poor. The Excise should deal gently with any such experi- 
ment; duties are more potent to influence changes in the 
taste for liquor than of any other article of consumption, and 
the facilities for home-brewing now given to the countryman 
should be extended to the making of English wine. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE.—III. 








And one, an English home, Grey twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep; all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 
Trennyson— The Palace of Art.” 





To see one familiar with the leafy solitudes, the casual runnels, 
and the entangled boughs of St. Leonard’s Forest, so ac- 
cessible from Field Place, it will, I think, at once seem true 
that, as so often occurred to me in days when I knew them 
well, they inspired Shelley, whether he was aware of it or not, 
with much of the descriptive poetry in “ Alastor,” and “ Prome- 
theus Unbound.” St. Leonard’s Forest is very different, no 
doubt, from “the lone Chorasmian shore” or the “ Etherial 
cliffs of Caucasus.” But itis “a paradise of wildernesses ;” 
and we all know how the eye of genius enlarges and expands 
what it beholds into a wonder-world, large and luminous 
enough to satisfy its own transfiguring imagination. As a 
boy, Shelley must have often wandered under what would 
seem to him a boundless canopy of leaves, and through 
bracken that suggested to him the growth of tropical jungles. 
He was never in the Hast, and his descriptions of semi- 
tropical scenery are descriptions, for the most part, of 
English forests, made more grandiose and colossal to suit 
the assumed locality. But even here, how un-English 
Shelley was, and how much more accurately he afterwards 
described Italian landscape, sea, and sky, than he did those of 
the land of his own race! He seemed at birth to be impreg- 
nated with the spirit of that year, 1792, in which he was 
born, and to be a true cosmopolitan son of the French Revo- 
lution. One cannot help thinking of him once again, when 
in the county of his origin, and driving through the scenes 
amid which his childhood was passed. Has it ever been 
remarked that Sussex gave birth to no less than four of our 
English poets,—Otway, Fletcher, Collins, and Shelley ? That, 
I suppose, should be set down to its honour. But in none of 
them perhaps were “blood and judgment so commingled ” 
as they might have been. Pacem swmma tenent. Serenity 
sits upon the heights; and the loftiest minds are haunts of 
ancient peace. The indulgent Chaucer, his strong, healthy 
English imagination lit by a luminous smile; the high-bred 
Spenser, an English gentleman, if ever there was one, and the 
author of the memorable line,— 

“The noblest mind the best contentment has ;” 

the catholic Shakespeare, so catholic that, in an age of 
furious theological controversy, you cannot say whether he 
was a Catholic or a Protestant; the austere Milton, a trifle 
too austere perhaps, yet making amends for his austerity by 
the sublime uses to which he put it; Wordsworth, the proud 
and blameless recluse, who loved England with almost too 
narrow and insular a passion; and finally, he whom we lost 
but yesterday, and who, when a great politician was once 
announced, observed: “I suppose I must see him; but I 
dislike these fellows, they do not love their country ;”—are 
not these the names we think of, when we want to recall those 
who have the most accurately expressed the mind and heart 
of Eogland, have the most fondly, yet faithfully, described 
its scenery, and have the most strikingly reflected in their 
lives its weighty and unwayward character. For there is a 
poetic as well as an apostolic succession; and contrasted with 
the long line of those Supreme Pontiffs of English Poetry, 
will not Shelley figure, notwithstanding his unsurpassed 
lyrical genius, almost as a brilliant heresiarch ? 

Such, at least, was the question which, without presuming 





LTT 
to answer it, one perhaps not unnaturally propounds when 
driving through scenes where a great Sussex poet learned in 
suffering, if of a somewhat imaginary kind, what he taught in. 
song. I thought, too—for one cannot well help moralising ag 
one leisurely traverses one’s native land in genial August 
weather—-what a fortunate circumstance it has been for the. 
English people, that they can respect as well as admire their 
greatest writers; whose names are not Rabelais, La Fontaine 
Voltaire, Rousseau, who, by reason of so much that is o 
pleasing in them, must be held to wear their laurel with a, 
difference ; but Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, all good reputable citizens, al] pillars. 
of the Commonwealth, strengthening England by their 
conduct as much as by their genius. Sussex, it must be. 
owned, produced none of these,—meet nurse though indeed: 
it is for a poetic child, with its pastoral downs, ag 
little changed since the time of Egbert as the sea itself 
on which they look, with its undulating stretches of 
silent woodland, and, perhaps, most of all, with its 
deep-rutted miry lanes, where hedgerow and _wild-flower- 
have it all their own way, and in late summer or early 
autumn, call it which you will, have a special and surprising 
charm for the loiterer. Never have I seen such bramble. 
flowers, whether of the blackberry or of the dewberry, as in 
the lanes round Storrington, where I passed a conple of 
reposeful days. The pink-flowered bramble was everywhere- 
entangled and intertwined with the wild jessamine, doubly 
christened Maiden’s Bower and Traveller’s Joy,—Maiden’s: 
Bower, if you halt to rest; Traveller’s Joy, if you resume 
your pack and trudge on again. The days were yet fairly 
remote when it will be known by neither designation, and 
children with no dread of winter will playfully call it “ Old. 
Man’s Beard.” Children were already about, for hopping- 
time was soon to be here, and the elementary schools had 
already set them free from their tasks; and everywhere there- 
were signs that they had passed, by hazel-nuts gathered before- 
they were ripe, and by wild-flowers plucked but to be flung 
away. That, perhaps, seems peculiarly childish in its boot- 
less wantonness. But is it not better than gathering artificial 
weeds, as too many grown-up children do, only likewise to 
throw them away? I was startled by seeing approach a monk 
in long white habit, bareheaded and tonsured, and for a 
moment I thought I must have been dreaming, and that} 
was not in Sussex, but in Tuscany. The lane was so narrow,. 
we could not well have passed each other without a greeting, 
even had either desired to do so. But he had the fine manners,. 
as well as the saintly look, of the monastic recluse, and we 
were soon in intimate discourse. His Order, he told me, was 
the Premonstratentian—from Pré Montré, in France, where 
their founder, St. Norbert, though not a Frenchman, 1 
think, centuries ago established their head house—and his. 
own little abbey or convent was close by. Would I not see 
it? His name was Brother Gabriel, for he was as yet not 
ordained priest, and he rather thought, but was not quite 
sure, he should start that night for America. He named 
this as simply as I should have named my next driving 
stage, and it seemed no more important to him. Such, I 
conclude, is the result of holy obedience. He took me i, 
showed me the little chapel, the little refectory, the little 
library, and then said he must notify to the Prior what he 
had done, who would himself bid me welcome. The Prior, 
and the remaining members of the community, a mere 
handful, are of French nationality, and have all the courtesy 
of their race. I know that Kent and Sussex have always 
been homes of anti-Papal Paoritanism, and I doubt if they 
have abated their repugnance to Rome. But here, in & 
Sussex village, were these foreign monks walking about im 
their habit at every hour of the day, while at the same time 
I saw a group of young Englishmen, who are being “coached” 
for the Army, for the Indian Civil Service, and what not, and 
who were, for the moment, sitting on the village doorstep® 
smoking cigarettes, previously to setting off to a cricket- 
match. How large, how hospitable, how magnanimous, in the 
literal sense, is this England of ours! Ido the Premonstra- 
tentians at Storrington no wrong when I say they regard 
proselytism as a duty; and Brother Gabriel himself told me 
that even a bribe of five shillings a night could not induce 4 
good, stout Puritan peasant-woman there to sit up with one 
of their “converts.” But they themselves wander about, 
unmolested and unrebuked, exiled by law from “ Catholic 
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» bat placidly tolerated in this happier land, and 
with their monastic inclosure, their belfry, their garb, their 
active charity, making Storrington, still more than it 
naturally is, a haunt of ancient peace. . 
This aspect of ancientness, which perforce is associated 
with the feeling of peace, and which greets you almost 
everywhere in the counties through which we drove, is most 
noticeable, I think, jast when summer is passing into autumn, 
The year then is beginning, like the scene, to wear the touch 
of age, and the two conspire without effort to deepen the 
sense of quietude. In a place like Midhurst, which 
seems to have admitted a new dwelling or two under 
protest, the beautifal ruin of Cowdray deepens the spell 
of long-transmitted tranquillity. How is it that when 
country-houses of some pretension have to be built or 
rebuilt, the architect is not bidden humbly to copy some fair 
original such as Cowdray must have been, or as Shaw House 
and Bramshill, for instance, still are? It grieves one to see 
fair opportunities of completing the grace of stately park or 
antique chase thrown away by a too liberal toleration of pseudo- 
originality. When an art has once reached perfection, novelty, 
save within very narrow limits, must be necessarily a deviation 
rather than an advance; and new forms of English domestic 
architecture, like new English metres, are samples rather of 
the ingenuity of the individual than of the adequacy of the 
work. The character and confines of English prosody were 
dong ago, I imagine, settled by the nature of the English 
language; and the true artist is well content to work within 
these limits, and does not feel hampered by them; and I 
cannot but think that, where an Englishman is forced by 
circumstance to build himself a lordly pleasure-house, he 
gould do well to walk more or less meekly in the foot- 
steps of his Tudor, Elizabethan, or Queen Anne ancestors. 
So deferentially treading, he avoids striking a false note 
in the harmony of the English landscape, and gives bene- 
ficent evidence of the true historic sense. For the form- 
jess fields and meandering lanes do not tell us more 
significantly of our ancestry, than do rough herring-bone 
Saxon masonry, Norman tower, Harly English chancel, Per- 
pendicular aisle, Tudor manor-house, and Jacobean mansion. 
Analytical experts may go to Syria or Byzantium for the 
origin of our architecture. To the plain unlettered eye it is of 
native growth, bone of our bone, almost flesh of our flesh, as 
expressive of us as our literature or our farming. This it was 
which made almost every village through which we passed, 
and certainly every village where we halted, like East Meon, 
for instance, with its solid, stern Norman tower, its font 
brought from afar, and its silvery runnel sweetening the 
village street, sv insinuatingly attractive. They all seemed, 
if not as if they were one’s home, at least as if they might 
have been, with their English characteristics of domesticity 
and undemonstrativeness. The only town through which I 
passed in my circle of three hundred miles was equally, by 
the accident of the season, a haunt of ancient peace; for it 
was Winchester, but Winchester empty of its vigorous 
striplings, who, when there, must rob it somewhat of its 
ancientness. As it was, its principal denizens seemed to 
be Alfred the Great, William of Wykeham, or, at latest, 
Jane Austen, who ended here her quiet days. Is it fanciful 
to feel that all the best specimens of our race have close 
kinship with that Perpendicular architecture of which I 
suppose Winchester Cathedral is a supreme example, and 
which attests by its downright ‘character, while Gothic was 
elsewhere wandering into the Flamboyant, the country of its 
origin and exclusive prevalence ? It used to be said, Nemo 
potest exuere patriam. But I fear that is not quite true, for 
could one not name some well-meaning citizens who seem to 
have got rid of everything peculiarly distinctive of England 
except its language? If they would but quit for a time 
their controversies, and wander with quiet eye and receptive 
heart through haunts of ancient peace, surely a due under- 
standing and a deeper love of their native land would return 
em. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


France, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
A WICKLOW PARISH. 


[To Tax Eprror oF THE “Spxcraror,’’] 
Sir,—Aften ten years’ experience of rural life in Ireland, I 
have come to the conclusion that it is probably the most 





peaceable and peace-loving country in the world. To the 
average Englishman—by which I mean one who is able to sit 
on an outside car without holding on, but who has not yet 
reached the point of looking cheerful while doing so—this 
will seem a paradox of a peculiarly Irish and malignant type. 
To him our politics, religion, sports, and social life, are but 
Donnybrook Fair, arranged for convenience under separate 
headings, but ending inevitably in each case with a fight. 
But those who know Ireland best will bear me out when I say 
that over the greater part of Ireland, at any rate, reigns a 
quiet that is all but languor,—a peace that is profound. The 
man who would heal him of the grievous wound of the nine- 
teenth century, which is restlessness, could hardly do better— 
the island valley of Avillion being unattainable—than take up 
his abode in an Irish country parish. During the quiet har- 
vest weeks with which we have lately been blest, that picture 
of an island of peace has been continually in my mind which 
one great poet after another has sought to outline, and to 
which Lord Tennyson gave the latest and most delicately 
classical setting :— 
« Where falls not rain, nor hail, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns, 


And bowery hollows crowned with summer seas, 
Where I may heal me of my grievous wound.” 


But lest I should seem to exaggerate, let me confine myself to 
the valley and the parish I know best, so that, as there is 
nothing peculiar in its circumstances, we may judge of 
Hercules from his foot. 

Wicklow is a county of valleys; long valleys which run for 
the most part north and south, rising tier above tier to the 
central ridge of hills, and cut every here and there by steep 
and wooded little glens that face east and west; and thus 
each valley has to some extent an entity and character of 
its own. Through the valley I tell of three run to main 
and parallel roads. The one is the coach-road; good, but 
modern. The other, the sea road, is rougher, but who 
would hurry over a path that is so rich both in quiet 
and gracious beauty and in historical associations. Some- 
where hereabouts St. Patrick landed, probably at Grey- 
stones, and found a harbour that he described as clarum 
atque commodum, from which we gather that the Saint was 
easily pleased. Along this road travelled Richard IL. keeping 
his ships well in sight the while, both for the better feeding 
of his men, and also that he might have protection should the 
wild O’Toole of Glendalough, or the still wilder O’Byrne of 
Glenmalure, prove too troublesome. Along this road marched 
Cromwell to the sack of Wexford, having done his work at 
Drogheda, and here, by the way, the O’Toole of that time, or 
some of his merry men, succeeded in stealing the Protector’s 
horse. Cromwell was greatly vexed at the loss, and offered a 
considerable sum of money to repurchase it; but O’Toole 
refused to treat, and said he would keep the horse “as a 
monument.” Along this road hurried James II., making good 
his escape after that fatal day when “he bade the rest keep 
fighting.” I must mention one more incident, the most vivid 
of all to me, because it lives yet in the talk and traditions of 
the people. I need hardly say that it relates to 98. Along 
this road, then, about sunset on June 8th, drove at their best 
pace a long string of cars, carts, and carriages, containing 
three hundred men of the Durham Fencibles, headed by their 
gallant Colonel Skerritt. They had only arrived in Dublin 
that morning, and were pushed forward without a moment’s 
delay, and reached Arklow at midnight. Next day, they took 
a leading part in settling the question whether the rebels 
were to advance any further or not. Never did the rebels 
show more splendid courage than at Arklow, and had they 
won the day nothing could have hindered their triumphant 
march to Dublin. Along this road every ruined castle has 
its story to tell; and the thought of those fierce times seems 
to blend with the quiet light that rests on the stubble-fields, 
and to add a more spiritual quality to the sense of physical 
content. 

When we turn from nature to the life of men, the same 
hush and quiet is still about us. Do we not then excite 


ourselves about politics? Nota bit. Do we not discuss them 
endlessly ? We never mention them. Listen, and you will hear 
us talk by the hour, as we sit perched on the low wall at the 
cross-roads, or loll in easy attitudes against it, of the price 
Peter Murphy got for his cow at Roundwood Fair, and what 





were the points of that cow, and where that cow’s various 
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calves Lave gone, and what are the characteristics of the 
owner of each several calf, all with the most easy discursive- 
ness; but of politics, not a word. When I want to hear Irish 
politics discussed, I go to London. There it seems as a rule 
to begin with the soup, and not to have concluded when we 
rise to join the ladies; but in Ireland we greatly prefer to 
talk about horses and about the “ big leps ” that we witnessed 
at the Balls Bridge Show. Is not religion, then, a fruitful 
cause of ill-feeling? In the parish that I describe, the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants are so evenly balanced that, as the 
census-returns show, the one persuasion is slightly ahead in 
the number of its women, the other in the number of its men. 
Here, then, if anywhere, there is opportunity for a good 
stand-up fight. But so far from fighting, the most cordial 
relations exist between us. Every Catholic in the parish 
has a respectful salute for the rector, every Protestant shows 
the same courtesy to the parish priest. It is true that far 
down in the heart of the Romans lies a smouldering 
recollection of the days of the penal laws. It is true 
that in the minds of some Orangemen lives a dream of a 
day of Armageddon that is coming when they will show 
that they are as good men as ever their forefathers were, 
when they will take down the old flint-lock from the rack 
over the fireplace and have a pot-shot at hereditary foes. 
But meanwhile, after dreaming one of the old bad dreams, we 
wake up to do for each other what little kind and neighbourly 
turns we can. I grant that elsewhere things are not on quite 
so cordial a basis. A parson who has property near Dublin 
tells me that even his own labourers pass him with eyes 
turned away. One of them the other day saluted him, on 
which his companion remarked, with fine contempt, “ Sure, 
yell be wearing the brim off that hat.” But Wicklow is 
one place and Dublin another, as the clergy, doctors, and 
police know well. From serious crime we are almost wholly 
free. Paya visit to our fortnightly Petty Sessions Court; 
and what do you find? Police,a crowd of idlers, six grey- 
heads all in a row—we are rich in Magistrates—and after all 
nothing more interesting than one drunk and disorderly, and 
one trespassing goat. It is not that crime goes undetected. 
We have quite a number of men of that splendid force, the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and the authorities, with a wise 
regard for the fact that unlimited opportunity for flirtation is 
not good for the constable, keep him constantly patrolling ; 
but the poor fellow labours in vain, and spends his strength 
for nought. Then, too, we are a moral people and a healthy 
people, and both these are factors when we reckon up the 
things that make for peace. If you would know of the health 
of a parish, it is a good rule to ask the clergyman; if of the 
morals, the doctor. Now, my friend the doctor tells me that, 
medically considered, immorality is all but unknown. Some 
will say that this is the result of the confessional. But it is 
not so, for the Protestants are as well-behaved as the Roman 
Catholics. Confession is neither the mighty engine for good 
that some picture it, nor the bogey that others would make it ; 
it is a form, and nothing more, in nine cases out of ten. But 
this is a large question, and I must end. What is needed that 
this fortunate state of affairs should continue? One thing 
only,—that we should be let alone. Let the Lord-Lieutenant 
confine himself to giving dinners; let the Chief Secretary 
reside as much as possible in England; let the political 
department of the Castle devote itself to red-tape; let the 
patriots continue to abuse each other—nothing like that for 
keeping them quiet—let Parliament “resolute till the crows 
come home,” so long as in no Bill, speech, or Committee, the 
name of Ireland is so much as mentioned.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J.J. R. 





CHINESE DELICACIES. 


[To Tux Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 


Srr,—I was astonished at the statement made by Mr. F. H. 
Balfour, in the Spectator of September 15th, that during 
twenty years’ residence in China he had never once heard of 
dog’s-flesh being used as an article of food. During a much 
shorter residence in that country, in my visits to Canton, I 
have repeatedly scen the carcases of dogs hanging in butchers’ 
shops, with joints cut ready for cooking, and this must be the 
general experience of even the hundreds of English tourists 
who now pass yearly through Hong-kong and take a flying 
visit to Canton during the day or two they remain. I cannot 
siy that I have actually tasted dog’s-flesh. I could, however, 





take your correspondent to at least two restaurants at Canton 
devoted solely to the supply of cat’s-flesh, where he might see. 
the animals alive in cages round the shop, and their flesh 
cooking in a savoury stew in a cauldron, as well as being con, 

sumed by serious-looking Chinamen at small tables in the. 
place. Whilst on the subject, I may mention that in a street 
in Canton, close to where the Hong-kong steamer stops, there 
are at least a dozen shops where numbers of rats, split and 
dried, are hung for sale; and I have in one instance actually 
seen a live rat hanging by the tail for sale in the window of 
one of the dog-butchers’ shops in the same town. 


—I am 
Sir, &e., - 


W. HL. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE IN EGYPT. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—I venture to ask fora small space in your columns tg 
press on your readers the critical importance of the Slave 
question now exciting so much attention in Cairo. The: 
Legislative Council was the feature in Lord Dufferin’s pro- 
gramme on which most stress was laid by the Liberals, It 
was the guarantee of Progress. Now what do we see?’ 
Within three years two questions have come before thig 
Council. The first was the suppression of brigandage. The 
second was the maintenance of the Slave Bureau to check the 
illicit traffic in slaves. In the matter of brigandage, members 
of this enlightened body proposed mutilation and crucifixion 
as punishments for the banditti. So much for their humanity, 
And in the matter of slavery, they advocated the removal of 
any department specially authorised to stop the “importa- 
tion of slaves,” because, as they alleged, the Slave-trade wag 
over. Within a year from the date of this attempt, the 
President of the Legislative Council—Ali Pasha Cherif—is 
brought up on a charge of buying slaves, and is now awaiting 
trial for the offence. So much for their sincerity. It is of 
the utmost importance that the Khedive should not be 
allowed to exercise any prerogative, or to influence directly 
or indirectly the course of law. England will be properly 
called perfidious if she breaks her pledges to the civilised 
world, and condones traffic in the unclean thing. Against 
slavery in the East and West she has fought a long, heroic, 
and self-sacrificing battle, and it would be to soil her fair 
fame if she allowed any false sentiment about wounding the 
self-respect of the present ruler of Egypt to interfere with 
the vigorous assertion of one of the principles she holds 
dearest. Hypocrisy and barbarism should be punished with 
the utmost severity.—I am, Sir, Xc., B. 








THE FARM-LABOURER’S WAGES. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sr1r,—A Devonshire farmer tells me that fifty years ago a 
labourer was reckoned to cost weekly, 9s. (the price of a bushel 
of wheat), and that he now costs 15s. (the price of five 
bushels). The labourer’s wife fifty years ago got 3s. a couple for 
her fowls, she now gets 6s., whereas the cost of feeding them. 
is not half what it was then. The price of butcher’s meat 
affects a Devonshire labourer very little, he chiefly eats pork 
and bacon; his pig costs him half of what it did to fatten, 
and if he sells any he gets nearly double. Compared with 
the first half of the century, a labourer’s life is almost 
luxurious.—I am, Sir, Xc., G. 





ST. OSYTH. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpzcTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of September 15th you state, in your 
article on “Old St. Paul’s,” that you “cannot claim 
acquaintance with St. Osyth, whose arm holding her head, 
like Dante’s Bertram de Born, was Cathedral property.” It 
may be of interest, therefore, to mention that a quaint old- 
world village in North-Eastern Essex is still called St 
Osyth, and there, in the depths of the greenwood where the 
Saxon nunnery was planted, and by the fountain near which 
she met her death, her gracious spirit is still said by fond. 
tradition to hover. The gateway of the Priory (founded 
A.D. 1118, by Richard de Belweis, Bishop of London), still 
exists; and an illustration of it, as well as of the ancient 
Priory seal (showing the saint carrying her head), may be 
found in Miss Sizer’s “ Wooing of Osyth: a Story of Saxon 
Times,” with excellent illustrations by M. M. Blake, published 


by Jarrold, of London. The original building was almost 
entirely destroyed by Danes, and the legend runs that the: 
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Nun’s Well marks the spot where the martyr’s head touched 
the ground when severed from her neck by the sword of the 
Danish chief, and that the water gushed forth where she fell. 
St. Osyth is said to have risen from the ground and carried 
her severed head to the church of the convent where she was 
buried, and the present parish church is on the site of her 
burial-ground.—I am, Sir, &., 


Norwich, September 17th. GrorGE E. Fyson. 





THE IRREGULARITY OF ENGLISH FIELDS. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Mr. Austin, in his charming “Haunts of Ancient 
Peace—II,” in the Spectator of September 15th, says, speaking 
of English fields, “they sweep in and out in a manner 
unaccountable.” I think their irregular shape may be easily 
accounted for. At a time when timber-trees were more 
valuable than now, as often the only source available of fuel, 
men, in laying out fields, would take the hedges here, there, 
and anywhere, in order to take in a tree which, left in the 
hedgerow, might stand, but which, left in the open, would 
hinder the plough. Once make the fields irregular for this 
reason, and the lanes must of course twist in accommodating 
themselves to their shape.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. F. HERBERT, 
10 Burns Avenue, Nottingham, September 20th. 








POETRY. 


“THINKIN’ LONG.” 


Ocu, when we lived in ould Glenann 
Meself could lift a song! 

An’ ne’er an hour by day or dark 
Would I be thinkin’ long. 


The weary wind might take the roof, 
The rain might lay the corn, 

We'd up an’ look for betther luck 
About the morrow’s morn. 





But since we come away from there, © 
An’ far across the say, 

I still have wrought an’ still have thought, 
The way I’m doin’ the day. 


An’ now we're quarely betther fixed, 
In troth, th’ are nothin’ wrong ! 
But many a time, by rain an’ shine, 
I do be thinkin’ long. 
Morra O’NEILL. 





A BROKEN SONG. 


“Wheream I from?” From the green hills of Erin. 
“ Have I no song now?” My songs are all sung. 
“ What o’ my love, then?” Alone I am farin’. 
Old grows my heart, an’ my voice yet is young. 
# * * * * * sf a 
“Tf she was tall?” Like a King’s own daughter. 
“If she was fair?” Like a mornin’ o’ May. 
When she’d come laughin’, ’twas the runnin’ wather :— 
When she’d come blushin’, ’twas the break o’ day. 


“Where did she dwell?” Where one’st I had my dwellin’. 
“ Who loved her best?” Th’ are no one now will know. 

“ Where is she gone?” Och, why would I be tellin’! 
Where she is gone, there I can never go. 


Morra O'NEILL. 








BOOKS. 


—_ 
THE LATE LORD DERBY’S SPEECHES.* 
In his admirably just and sympathetic introduction, Mr. 
Lecky observes that Lord Derby’s mind had much of the 
Whig character, and if that term, which we should be sorry to 
see disappear from the vocabulary of politics, is taken in a 
general sense, the description is true enough. But Lord Derby 
went a long way in the direction of opinions not usually asso- 





* Speeches and Addresses of Edward Henr yr by. K.G. Selecte 
" XM , y, XVth Earl of Derby, K.G. Selected 
pw my agl | Sir T. H, Sanderson, K.C.B., and E. 8. he By With a Prefatory 
emoir by W. E, H, Lecky. 2 vols, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1804. 


ciated with Whiggism. In early life he was, according to 
Greville, a “real and sincere democrat,” and throughout life 
he retained a deep interest in the condition of the working 
classes, which showed itself in his knowledge of social ques- 
tions and movements of many kinds. In early life, too, he 
was attracted by the doctrines of the Manchester School, a 
type of Liberalism peculiarly uncongenial to the Whigs of 
the day; he remained always a great admirer of John Bright, 
and he will be probably remembered as the most convinced 
adherent of the Cobdenic school of political thought that 
the highest rank of statesmanship has produced in this 
country. Peace, Free-trade, and Economy were his guiding 
political ideas. “ We used to argue,” he once said, “that 
peace could only be secured by the establishment of Free- 
trade. It is now, perhaps, nearer the truth to assert that 
Free-trade cannot exist until you have a policy of peace. That 
they will both come, I have no doubt. If I doubted it, I should 
despair of the future.” Hatred of war and belief in Free- 
trade were not with him, as with so many, mere phrases. 
When he was Foreign Secretary, he carried his love of peace 
to the point of enfeebling his action as a practical statesman, 
and sacrificing the certainty of his succession to the place of 
Prime Minister ; a great landlord, he yet in all his speeches on 
the ever-deepening agricultural depression, habitually declared 
the impossibility and undesirability of a return to Protection. 
A sound economist, and guided to a remarkable extent by 
consistent principles in politics, he was in no respect a 
doctrinaire, differing in this respect from many of the school 
whose ideas he shared, and his thoroughly English love of 
facts and detail enabled him to appeal with force and effect 
to minds which consideration of theory do not appeal to, 
always a majority in an English audience. Even such a 
subject as the State ownership of railways, he treats in a 
studiously fair and open spirit, examining figures and pre- 
cedents with apparently no a priori bias on the Free-trade 
side. Freedom of contract is apt to be a fetish with the 
typical Free-trader. This is how he treats the subject :-— 
“We sometimes hear it said, ‘Freedom to contract is all 
nonsense; the parties are on too unequal terms; the law must 
step in to protect the weaker side.’ Now I do not meet that 
argument by a denial of the right of the State to interfere. It is 
very difficult to set bounds to the abstract rights of the State. If 
Parliament may take from me as much as it pleases of my land 
to make a railway, it may undoubtedly assume a right to decide 
on what terms I shall let my farms. But the practical objections 
ais) interference with contracts are exceedingly strong.” 
Speaking as he always did out of the fullness of knowledge 
and thought, Lord Derby’s speeches stand the test of pub- 
lication far better than many which depend for their effect 
upon rhetoric. Their severe reasonableness had, no doubt, 
greater effect at the moment of their delivery in the heat of 
some party conflict when most men had ceased to think 
calmly; read in cooler moments they are so obviously right 
in tone and expression that they appear almost commonplace. 
We venture to say that nine men out of ten would agree with 
every word in them, and would be apt accordingly to under- 
value the combination of qualities which produced them. 
That they would be wrong in doing so, we feel no doubt, and 
it is impossible not to feel that the loss of so convincing and 
authoritative an exponent of sound views is an irreparable one 
in times when class and party feeling increasingly exaggerate 
points of difference, and embitter and obscure controversy. 
It would be a great thing, for instance, to have in our midst 
a statesman to whom men would listen, and who would dare 
to say, with Lord Derby’s felicity, sympathy, and precision, 
what all would feel to be the truth about that famous and 
misleading catchword, the “living wage.” We must console 
ourselves with the knowledge that these volumes will be a 
mine of wisdom available for politicians. No public man since 
Cobden died has had the same grasp of principle to guide him 
through the mazes of labour politics, and the same instinctive 
sympathy with the needs of common men, and none since 
Cobden have had the art of so persuading and convincing 
their judgment. Lord Derby wanted, indeed, imagination, 
initiation, decision,—qualities which Cobden had; but on 
the other hand, his position and training gave him the 
advantage over Cobden in a wider range of knowledge and 
experience and a greater freedom from prejudice. 
It is difficult to give any idea by quotation of such speeches 
as we have endeavoured to describe, but we may look at some 
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which he naturally gave much attention, and upon which he 
was often called to speak. He was, we are told,an admirable 
man of business, and managed his vast estates with skill and 
success. But he was more than a good administrator. ‘In 
many long walks with him through his property,” says Mr. 
Lecky, “I was always struck with the evident pleasure with 
which he was welcomed by his people, the fullness of know- 
ledge and kindness of interest with which he inquired into the 
circumstances of every tenant. ..... I have known few men 
in whom the desire to make every one about them happy was 
so strongly and clearly marked.” 

It is a singular proof, as Lord Derby remarked in 1887, 
of the elasticity and financial strength of the community as a 
whole, that it has borne with so little apparent injury the 
“‘ heavy and even tremendous blows which have fallen on the 
greatest as well as the oldest of all our industries,” and in the 
same speech he summed up the advantages which the country 
still possesses in the following words :— 

“We have a good working climate, a laborious population, an 
insatiable market, capital in abundance, and greater handiness 
in the use of machinery than any other people in the world, 
except the Americans, a love of the land and country life among 
all classes ; and if with all these advantages we cannot hold our 
own we must be very much changed from those who have gone 
before us.” (II., 179.) 

By 1891, however, things were worse instead of better, and 
the speaker does not attempt consolation, giving instead a 
summary of the causes which had been at work, and which 
currency reformers alone will find incomplete :— 

(1.) The increased and constantly increasing facilities of 
communication, which destroy the natural protection given to 
native products by distance. (2.) The demand of labourers 
everywhere for higher wages, better accommodation, and more 
of the pleasures and conveniences of life, which necessarily 
cost money. (3.) A growing impatience for larger returns than 
money can give, and, [ am afraid, an increasing preference for 
speculation over the slower processes of industry and saving. 

4.) A certain uneasiness and distrust of what Parliament may 

lo, which leads many people to prefer investments which they 
can get out of at short notice, and which are less under the 
control of legislation than land is; besides another feeling, nearly 
akin to that of which I have been speaking, which makes men 
desire rather to conceal than display their possessions, conceal- 
ment being obviously impossible in the case of land. It seems 
only reasonable to expect that these tendencies will increase 
rather than diminish with the progress of time.” 
The last-mentioned cause he had singled out in previous 
years. “The one fatal thing is uncertainty, suspense through 
not knowing what is going to happen. I am sure that the 
feeling of uncertainty is at this moment checking a great deal 
of improvement which landowners would otherwise be willing 
to make.” Itis easy to guess what Lord Derby would have 
thought of the choice of the present moment for legislation 
which will inevitably complete the process by which the most 
aseful class of landowners, the resident squires, who depend 
on their rents and live on their properties, are rapidly being 
crushed out of existence; a process of which the deplorable 
effects upon the distribution and upon the well-being of the 
agricultural population of the country are now evident. Lord 
Derby had “no magical remedy” to propose, only the old 
story of patience and perseverance, freedom from legislative 
interference, and a reform of the system of rating, which 
this year’s Budget has made pressing and imperative, as a 
mere act of justice. 

Many people take comfort in thinking that if the present 
system of agriculture is doomed to extinction, another better 
adapted to modern conditions will take its place. Lord Derby 
had no belief in the alternatives proposed. He had little 
hope that small proprietors would be able to hold their own. 

“I greatly doubt whether, without exceptional capacity, or 
exceptional opportunities, the owner of ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty acres, will be able to hold his own against the com- 
petition of larger capital and better appliances, and against the 
temptation of ready money if he is pressed to sell.” (I1., 268.) 

Of the other alternative, “what is vaguely called nationali- 
sation of the land,” he spoke as follows :— 

“No two people agree as to what they mean by the phrase» 
except that the land is to be taken from its present owners. But 
one may ask the promoters of such schemes, do you mean to pay 
fairly for what you take or not? If they do they will make a 
very bad bargain for the State; if they do not, the plunder, 
enormous as it might be, would not be enough to make up for the 
shaking of public confidence which follows on every act of 
confiscation. Let owners once feel that they are no more secure 
than in Turkey, or in Persia, and they will be just as ready to 
invest capital in improvements as they are in these countries,— 
that is, they will not do it at all.” (IL., 269.) 











We have singled ont, to the exclusion unfortunately of 
many other topics, some of Lord Derby’s observations upon 
a great subject with which he was intimately acquainted, 
because it affords a good example of his habit of facing facts, 
and analysing situations, however discouraging, without panic, 
and without yielding to wild counsels of remedies worse than 
the disease. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of Lord Derby’s 
strictly political career, save to remark upon the singular 
irony which led him to throw in his lot with the Liberal party 
just when that party was beginning to break finally with all 
ideas which had attracted him to it, and upon his advocacy 
of which, as we have indicated, his fame as a political 
philosopher will principally rest. 





A FORGOTTEN WAR.* 

On November 28th, 1862, General von Roon, Minister of War 
at Berlin, wrote a letter to the Chief of the Staff pointing out 
that the disputes then pending with Denmark might lead to 
a war, and asking whether that eventuality had been con. 
sidered in the Chief’s office. A few days later Moltke replied, 
“We have constantly kept in view the possibility of a military 
solution of the dispute with Denmark,” and “ respectfully ” 
offered his suggestions. “So long,” he wrote, “as our Navy 
is unable to cover a landing upon Seeland, where we could 
dictate a peace in Copenhagen itself, there remains only the 
occupation of the Jutish Peninsula, which to be effective as 
a constraint upon Denmark, must be of long duration, but 
which in that case may provoke the diplomatic intervention 
and even the actual interference of other Powers. The real 
military objective, so long as the seat of the Danish Govern. 
ment is inaccessible to us, is the Danish army. Merely to 
drive it back, however, will not lead to the end of the war, 
Not a first victory, but a victory made the most of bya 
pursuit which will destroy the enemy’s forces before they have 
reached their safe points of embarkation, is the goal to be aimed 
at and the only one that is attainable.” Thus a year before 
the war of 1864 began, Moltke had made up his mindaboutthe 
nature of a conflict with Denmark. We now know how he 
sought and obtained his grip of the subject. He had during the 
year 1862 been writing a history of the Danish campaigns of 
1848-49. He continued to work at his manuscript at intervals 
during the next fifteen years, and the work was issued last 
year as the first of a series of hitherto unpublished military 
histories from his pen. The professional exponents of mili- 
tary history in England seem to have thought the volume 
beneath their notice. Yet it is a better model of military 
history than the official accounts of more recent wars, because, 
while in telling the story of the campaigns in Germany and 
in France, the Prussian staff had necessarily to exercise con- 
siderable reserve, and to confine itself to explaining the action 
of its own side only; no such reserve and no such limitation 
was imposed upon Moltke in regard to the earlier war. He 
had at his disposal an account compiled by the Danish Staff, 
as well as the narrative of the Prussian Staff, and his work 
is therefore not merely materials for a future historian, but 
a history. 

The war of 1848 is the prelude to the subsequent history of 
Germany. The conflicts of 1864 and 1866 can no more be 
understood without a knowledge of the earlier one, than the 
Siege of Troy without the abduction of Helen. The Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein formed a constitutional Monarchy 
or Dukedom, and they were united with the absolute 
Monarchy of Denmark by a personal tie, such as joined the 
Hanoverian to the British Crown from 1714 to 1837. The 
King-Duke Frederick VIL, who succeeded in January, 1848, 
had no children, and was likely to have none, and there was 
no one who after him could inherit both crowns. The Danes 
had long been occupied with the question how to avert the 
parting from Schleswig-Holstein, which, unless something 
were done, must happen at Frederick’s death. As Denmark 
was an absolute Monarchy, the strong party in the country 
was Radical, and the Radicals decided that there must bea 
Constitution for Denmark, and that Schleswig, but not 
Holstein, which was a State of the German Confederation, 
must have the benefit of it,—tbat is, must be annexed to Den- 
mark. Within a month of Frederick’s accession, the February 
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revolution at Paris came like a thunderclap upon Continental 
Princes, and Frederick, being a person of no character, at once 
surrendered to his Radicals, made himself a Constitutional 
Monarch, and announced that the Constitution was for 
the “whole Monarchy,”—in other words, that he would 
annex Schleswig. A deputation sent from Schleswig-Holstein 
to protest against this arbitrary, illegal, and unconstitutional 
proceeding was received with insult, and the Danish Army 
and Navy were placed upon a war footing. The Duchies 
thereupon set up a provisional Government, called out their 
own troops (about a quarter of the, till then, Danish Army), 
and took possession of the fortress of Rendsburg. The action 
of Denmark aroused a storm of indignaticn throughout 
Germany, and several German Monarchs, being in fear of 
revolution, determined to espouse the popular cause of 
Schleswig-Holstein. The Kings of Prussia and Hanover 
sent each a division of troops into Holstein, and several lesser 
potentates sent smaller contingents. The Diet of the German 
Confederation also, after alittle delay, declared war against Den- 
mark. While the German forces were assembling in Holstein 
the Danish army invaded Schleswig. The Schleswig-Holstein, 
troops, six thousand four hundred strong, were spread out in 
a cordon of outposts in front of Flensburg, and none of the 
commanders had the strength of mind to order this weak 
force back to its German supports, nor the judgment to con- 
centrate it before it was attacked. Onthe 9th of April the 
Danes, with eleven thousand men, attacked and dispersed it, fol- 
lowing quietly to the town of Schleswig. The German troops 
were not yet ready, and negotiations between various Govern- 
ments were required before the first move. At length, on 
the 28rd of April the Prussian division, twelve thousand 
strong, advanced from Rendsburg to attack the Danish army 
of about the same numbers at Schleswig. The orders issued 
in advance contemplated holding the Danes in front with half 
the force, while the other half moved against its right flank. 
But as soon as the advanced guard of his right column, 
destined for the front attack, came into contact with the 
enemy, Wrangel, the Prussian commander, assisted by nearly 
all his Generals, took charge of this little skirmish. There 
was therefore no one to manage the battle. The Prussian 
troops were well trained and disciplined, and the Danes not 
much better than volunteers. Accordingly, the Prussian 
companies fought their way forward into the town, and 
when darkness came on, the Danes, tired out and feeling 
beaten, withdrew. Next day the Danish army retreated in 
disorderly haste. Wrangel, when at night he suspected that 
his troops had won a battle, sent for the Hanoverian division, 
twenty miles away, to lead the pursuit. Accordingly, as was to 
be expected, the Danish army escaped, and two days later was 
safe in the island of Alsen. Wrangel then realised that his 
victory was barren, and that he had lost his one chance of 
destroying the Danish army. The Danes had a fleet and the 
Germans had none, so the Danes could move their troops by 
sea when and where they pleased. They placed a small force 
in Jutland as a bait, which Wrangel followed, but of course 
could not catch, for when pressed it disappeared to sea. Mean- 
while the Danes in Alsen recrossed the strait and fell upon 
the detachment left to watch them. When Wrangel turned 
back to repair this little reverse, the Danes landed a fresh 
force in Jutland to follow him down the peninsula. In July, 
Wrangel reported home: “It will be impossible to force the 
Danes to fight and to compel them to accepta peace except with 
the help of an allied fleet.” The Danish command of the sea 
stalemated the Germans on land, while the Danish Fleet was 
inflicting enormous damage to German trade by a blockade of 
the ports in the North Sea and the Baltic. 


In short, the King of Prussia and his German allies had 
committed the elementary blunder of beginning a war with- 
out knowing how they proposed to finish it. If they had well 
understood that the only chance of success lay in des- 
troying the Danish army, Wrangel’s mistake of letting it 
escape would hardly have occurred. But the German 
allies had made an even greater and more fundamental 
error, a false step, not merely of strategy, but of policy. 
They had completely forgotten that there were other 
Powers which were on the Danish side. As soon as 
Wrangel appeared in Jutland, Sweden protested and prepared 
an expeditionary force, and the Czar Nicholas sent to the 
German Courts a note as strong as it could be short of an 
ultimatum, in which he plainly declared himself on the Danish 





side. By September the Germans agreed to an armistice in 
which the Danish claims were provisionally admitted. This 
secured the Danes for the winter when they were afraid of an 
attack across the ice. In the spring of 1849, being sure of 
Russia, they terminated the armistice and renewed the war. 
A fresh Prussian General, Prittwitz, was entrusted with 
the task of chasing an army that invariably retreated, 
but fell upon any detachments he might unwarily expose. 
He ended his campaign by allowing twenty thousand Danes 
to attack and nearly destroy the little Schleswig-Holstein 
army left by itself in front of Fredericia. Then came a fresh 
armistice, in which, at Russia’s bidding, Prussia left Schleswig 
and Holstein to their fate. At this point, Moltke’s history 
ends, though the war in Denmark went on. The Duchies, 
abandoned by their allies, raised an army of forty thousand 
men, and held out until January, 1851, when Prussia, now 
completely under the heel of Russia and Austria, was com- 
pelled to interfere on the side of Denmark, and to join with 
Austria in an ultimatum requiring the disbandment of the 
Schleswig-Holstein army. 

The war is full of interesting episodes. The achievements 
and the failures of the numerous volunteers in the Schleswig- 
Holstein service well illustrate the strength and the weakness 
of such troops. The capture of a Danish line-of-battle ship 
and a frigate by a handful of artillerymen at Eckernférde 
(April 5th, 1849), is one of the most remarkable events in 
naval warfare. This frigate, it may be interesting to note, 
is the ‘ Gefion,’ now about to sail to Japan as flagship of the 
German squadron. 

Moltke’s history is described by the Prussian Staff in their 
preface as worthy of the name it bears. It certainly tells, 
with perfect lucidity, a story which in itself has hardly a 
parallel for elaborate intricacy. It is exhaustive yet con- 
cise. It abounds with brilliant though sober tactical and 
strategical criticism. The author touches upon politics only 
when he is compelled, so many readers will be glad to 
supplement his story by a reference to Sybel’s more recent. 
work. No one can read the volume—which, by the way, is 
amply provided with maps and plans—without learning that 
sound policy is the foundation of military success, and that. 
the command of the sea, even in the hands of an insignificant 
military Power, may counterbalance a number of victories 
won upon land by a far stronger enemy. But the distinctive 
merit of the book, which entitles it to be called a masterpiece, 
lies in a command of the subject so perfect that the story of a 
dismal failure becomes in the author’s hands a series of con- 
vincing lessons in war. 





A GUIDE FOR NOVEL-READERS.* 

Tue volume before us is one which avowedly rises from the 
increasing pressure of new books upon readers, which is, in 
itself, an ever-growing problem. How it is that when the 
spirit of excitement gathers from hour to hour, and the 
demand for newpapers and magazines of every kind—good, 
bad, and indifferent—seems perfectly inexhaustible, there 
should still be found a fund of purchasers for books of all 
sorts as well, we cannot profess to understand. They must 
pay somebody, or they would not be published. They must 
be bought by somebody, or nobody would read them. But 
novels and treatises and biographies and essays are without 
end, and republications of all kinds portentous in their mul- 
titude. It occurs to us sometimes that there must be many 
who pile up bookshelves for the very shelves’ sake. 

Mr. Russell makes of this multitude of books a plea for his 
own, and it is obvious that he is justified in his claim to have 
made a thirty-six years’ study of all kinds of English fiction. 
His familiarity with every form of novel is amazing, and his 
summaries of plots, and comments thereupon, are as brief and 
lucid as they are various. His standards of criticism we do 
not exactly apprehend at all times, but it is characteristic 
that they take a religious standpoint. On this matter he is 
as consistent as Ruskin, who makes the decadence of art 
synchronise with that of faith. It is rather refreshing to 
meet with a student of novels who confesses to his difficulties 
with George Eliot, and while fully acknowledging her work 
to “belong to permanent literature,” finds nevertheless more 
to admire in what he calls her “ intellectuality,” constructive 
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genius, and richness of expression, than in the imaginative 
gifts which are the essence of the novel, and which, in spite 
of himself, he finds rather wanting in George Eliot’s work. 
A great wealth of original sententious reflections, and terse 
incisive observations on men, places, and things, natural and 
real characterisation, and an art of story usually consum- 
mate, are the set-off against the something wanting which he 
eonnects with the “serene temperament of the believing 
soul,” and finds so eminently present in minds of an 
inferior calibre to hers. The inevitable George Meredith, 
with his unquestionable genius, his obscurity, and the 
worn old comparison to Robert Browning, leads Mr. Russell 
to a very sensible conclusion both simply and forcibly 
expressed,—namely, that the modern sense of the word 
novelist has come to mean pretty well anything. A novel 
is “by turns a sermon, a political pamphlet, a scientific 
treatise, a poem without metres, a play to all intents 
and purposes, a socialistic enunciation, and a thousand and 
one things besides,” and the genuine story-lover who has read 
all the chief novels for the last six-and-thirty years, may be 
well excused for his desire to find something more in his 
favourite study than all these byways of the art. It cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon that it is in the first place for 
the story that one reads a novel. Plot is different from story, 
and may well be too involved. Writers like Wilkie Collins or 
Miss Braddon sacrifice far too much to it, as did Dickens in 
his later work. To puzzle and excite as to “ what comes next” 
is the business of a play rather than of a novel. The latter 
at its best should carry the reader with quiet and increasing 
interest from page to page, leaving him the leisure to study 
the characters as they unfold themselves before him. Story, 
but not too much of it, would best describe the earlier works 
of Dickens and the masterpieces of Thackeray, whom our 
critic definitely prefers to his rival, as free from all taint of 
caricature. Indeed, the universal consent of all sorts and con- 
ditions of criticism upon this weakness of Dickens must lead 
even those who love him most to fear for his staying power. 
And it must be added that if excess of farce is the 
danger of his comedy, his tragic side suffers as much from 
excess of melodrama. In Thackeray’s great and artistic 
freedom from excess of all kinds consists the greatness of his 
power. Nobody, when he wished, could rollick more than he. 
Sheer riotous fun has never been more triumphant than in 
The Rose and the Ring; but Thackeray never allowed the 
tendency to interfere with his more serious purposes. We 
suspect, from the very slight notice bestowed upon Fielding 
in the volume before us, that Mr. Russell himself is a little 
addicted to the respect of the unknown. At least, we cannot 
otherwise account for the fact that Fielding’s name is but 
three times mentioned in the book, while Miss Austen is alto- 
gether and finally disposed of in six lines of the introductory 
chapter. To say that she “has an exquisite touch, investing 
even the commonplace with charms of its own,” and that she 
portrayed with great truth the everyday life of the middle- 
class of her times, needs no great acquaintance with her 
inimitable books. The index, a careful and useful one—a 
guide within a guide which will much serve the inquirer 
as to Mr. Russell’s theories—sends us to the first Lord 
Lytton no less than sixteen times, and he comes out 
facile princeps amongst the recorded heroes of fiction. Cer- 
tainly no man of letters who combined the work with all the 
business of Parliament and statesmanship, was ever more 
remarkable for many-sidedness than he, and his very 
versatility was perhaps his greatest enemy. But somehow 
he failed to secure himself a place amongst the first. We 
take it that the world’s judgment is perfectly definite as to 
the real masters of English fiction, and after the wise Oxford 
fashion of alphabetic impartiality, would by general consent 
make them six in number, personal fancies all fully allowed 
for, and catalogue them thus:—“ Austen, Jane; Dickens, 
Charles; Eliot, George; Fielding, Henry; Scott, Sir W.; 
Thackeray, W. M.” The second class would be large and 
mighty, and many would say of many, “This man should 
have had a first.” Only he had not. Clearly Mr. Russell 
hhas some such feeling about Richardson, whom he considers 
more fully than Fielding, though at no great length. His 
preference for faith and morality leads him perhaps a little 
astray in his estimate of the two; and it is like a breath 
of past ages to hear again of the “artlessness” of Pamela 
and her “virtue rewarded,” and the “wicked wiles of the 





young aristocrat” who was the villain of that seductive 
story. Richardson’s audience, we suspect, is even more 
limited than Fielding’s; and to many of us he seems more 
like a precursor of the modern French novel than his plainer 
contemporary. 

Mr. Russell finds in the novel, carefully studied, an unfailing 
guide to almost every kind of knowledge, though we doubt 
if his scheme of studying history through its attractive 
medium would be an entire success. On the whole, we 
imagine that a better idea of Henry VIII. and Wolsey may 
be gathered from Shakespeare than from the authority to 
whom he refers us,—no less a person than our old friend, 
G. P. R. James, whose books we confess to having supposed 
entirely forgotten. He is so associated to the modern mind 
with burlesque parodies, and the famous “ two gentlemen who 
might have been seen” in the true style of a second-hand 
Walter Scott, that it is refreshing to find him taken seriously, 
Onur essayist deplores the fashion which derides him, calling 
him one of the purest of novelists, and really great as a 
historical painter. Lord Lytton, in this respect, he placeg 
lower only than Walter Scott himself; but we fail to under. 
stand how, in his summary of English historical novels, he 
omits all mention of Thackeray’s Esmond, to most of us the 
greatest of them all. Hypatia and John Inglesant deserve all 
that he says of them, but they do not attain to the Thackeray 
point of excellence. 

Novels comic and humorous, novels sensational and 
political, novels of adventure and novels of the occult, pass 
in review in turn, while the chapter upon religious novels 
gives the writer his sympathetic opportunity of touching 
upon the view already suggested in connection with the work 
and character of George Eliot. Robert Elsmere meets with 
very little favour and sharp criticism, while other novels 
unknown to us by the name either of book or author, are very 
freely discussed. But again we miss all reference to a 
remarkable and well-known story,—Miss Edna Lyall’s We 
Two, which deserves note as careful as “ Rita’s” Sheba or 
Miss Corelli’s Barabbas. In his study of Thackeray, Mr. 
Russell is careful and sympathetic, and in that connection 
does not fail to give to Esmond its meed of admiration; but 
in dealing with humorous novels, he is something of a blind 
guide. What, too, is to be said for a whole page devoted to 
the full exposition of a plot of Mrs. Kennard, when Miss 
Austen has been passed so cavalierly by? Lovers of the 
strange will be interested in learning that among the novelists, 
in his exhaustive list, Mr. Russell manages to include Napoleon 
Buonaparte, though he does not give us the name of the story 
which gives the great Emperor his credentials. 

Personally, we should have liked to hear a little about the 
authors themselves and their methods of thought and work, 
but must not quarrel with the writer for the scope he has 
chosen. He has one pleasant anecdote of Charles Reade 
having taken unwillingly to novel-writing on the advice of 
an actress to whom he read one of his plays; but the book is 
not of the anecdotic order. He has unburied some names and 
works very new to us, especially upon the American side, 
where we admit that the career of ladies born at Alleghany, 
U.S.A., who taught at the Girls’ Normal College in the 
Empire City, are rather instances of Mr. Russell’s spirit of 
research than of anything else. Between Defoe, the first 
romancer cited, and Mr. Henry James, who is the last, lies a 
large ground of study and exploration for those who care to 
follow the guidance of the latest outcome of Bradshaw. 





AN INDIAN PRESIDENT.* 


Ovt of the vast number of Indians who still form the basis 
of population in Mexico, and the rest of Spanish and Portu- 
guese America, one man, and only one, has made himself a 
name in history. Naturally, the record of that man is worth 
following, and we are indebted to Mr. Burke for the brilliant 
and interesting little book in which it is set forth. The sole 
pure-blooded Indian who won himself a really great position, 
who caught the eye of the world, was Benito Juarez, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico. If Juarez had been an 
ordinary Mexican Indian, a man of Aztec blood, the fact 
would have had a great attraction for all who have had their 
imaginations stirred by the pages of Prescott. But his origin 














* A Life of Benito Juarez, Constitutional President of Mexico. By Ulick R. 
Burke, M.A. London: Remington and Oo, 1894, 
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was more interesting than even if it had been Aztec. Juarez 
belonged to an older and austerer race. Mexico was in the 
dim past inhabited by a people named Zapotecs. It is to this 
race that must be attributed the noblest and most striking 
of the Mexican antiquities. It was they who built the Zapotec 
Palace at Mitla—a ruin of which M. Viollet-le-Duc, the great 
French architect, has said: “The monuments of the golden 
age of Greece and of Rome alone equal the beauty of the 
Zapotec Palace at Mitla ”—and all their remains point to 
the fact that they greatly surpassed in the arts of civilisation 
the races that succeeded them. To the Zapotecs succeeded 
the Toltecs, who are supposed to have broken in upon 
Mexico “from the ruder north some six hundred years before 
the Christian era.” The Toltecs were in their turn con- 
quered by the Chichimecs, the Chichimecs by the Aztecs, and 
the Aztecs by the Spaniards. But though the Zapotecs thus 
endured “the drums and tramplings ” of four conquests, they 
were never utterly extirpated. A remnant of this strange 
and mysterious people, who, it may be, lit the lamp of civilisa- 
tion in America, even before the spark was kindled by the 
Nile, contrived to maintain their language and the separate- 
ness of their blood in the valleys of the chain of mountains 
which in Mexico is known by the name of the “ Sierra Madre.” 
In one of these Zapotec villages named San Pablo Guelatao 
was born Benito Juarez. The village is built on the edge of 
a mountain lake, whose transparent waters have won it the 
name of the Laguna Encantada, and near it are “ the ruins 
of a splendid temple,” built by the ancient people from whom 
the villagers are descended. As in Egypt, the peasant and 
the granite alone are indestructible. How came it that an 
Indian boy of poor parents was able to obtain his education, 
and to gain the first step in his career? At twelve he went 
into service in the house of a bookbinder who lived in the 
capital of the province, and who was attached to a confra- 
ternity of the Order of St. Francis. The Franciscans taught 
the boy not only Spanish, but the elements of learning, and 
as he proved a bright scholar, and as the Church was the only 
career open to those who had learnt, it was decided that 
Juarez should be a priest. Dis aliter visum. A revolution had 
just taken place, that of 1824, and one of its results was an 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Juarez elected to study here 
rather than at the seminary, and became a lawyer instead of 
a churchman. 


We cannot trace Juarez’s rise to power. Sniffice it to say 
that he became President of the Republic, and was President 
when Napoleon III. tried to force his puppet Maximilian on the 
unwilling Mexicans. Mr. Burke’s account of the struggle 
against Maximilian and the French, which Juarez conducted 
so ably, is an excellent piece of work. It is true he is very 
severe on Maximilian, but that severity is well deserved. If 
Maximilian had not been shot, he would have been universally 
condemned as one of the poorest of poor creatures. He was 
vain, weak, pompous, and extravagant. These defects, how- 
ever, may be forgiven him. What cannot be passed over is 
the fact that he acted like a pirate in Mexico, and by the aid 
of French bayonets treated those Mexicans who tried to 
resist him as rebels and traitors. Can we wonder that the 
men whom as long as he could Maximilian treated as rebels, 
treated him as one when finally he fell into their hands? 
The following is Mr. Burke’s account of Maximilian and his 
Court :— 


“ His vacillations between a useless Liberalism and an offensive 
Absolutism ; neither summoning a Parliament nor grasping in 
his own hands the reins of Government; neither trusting nor 
dismissing his French allies; alarming the Church without 
relieving the State ; vain, extravagant, incompetent, and volatile ; 
he devoted his narrow intellect to questions of precedence and of 
etiquette, the amount of lace on a courtier’s coat, or the due 
‘marshalling of the ladies of the bedchamber when the Empress 
went to mass at the Cathedral. In a country as yet without 
industries, his attention was chiefly set on the choice of a body of 
hallebardiers unequalled in beauty and stature, for the service of 
his new Palace. In a country as yet without roads, many days 
‘and many dollars were spent in the elaboration of a State carriage 
more gorgeous than anything that was to be found in the stables 
at Schénbrunn or Madrid. From a country, the immensity of 
whose foreign debt, even before his own vast concession of indebted- 
ness, had provoked the indignation and the intervention of Europe, 
he received four hundred thousand pounds sterling for his yearly 
Support, to say nothing of the immense sums spent upon more 
enduring or less personal objects of his folly. Every morning 
Something over £1,000 sterling in Mexican gold coin, ceremoniously 
disposed upon a gilt salver, was handed to Maximilian in his 
£100 was similarly laid before her Majesty the 
It is impossible to conceive of royalty under a more 


cabinet, while 
Empress. 


grotesque, or a more sordid light; albeit there is a kind of old- 
fashioned child’s fairy-story simplicity in this daily delivery of 
spoil. The resources thus strangely devoted to the support of a 
sham Empire were provided, not so much by the taxpayers of 
Mexico, as by the investing public of England and France. 
Maximilian lived and reigned on borrowed money. And the 
borrowing was reckless in the extreme.” 


The way in which Maximilian conducted the war is almost 
incredible. He actually published a decree by “ which it was 
ordained that every soldier or officer, or any man belonging 
or appertaining or attached in any way to the forces of the 
National army, or any other person who might give them 
warning, notice, or counsel, or should give or sell them horses, 
or arms or food, should, on falling into the hands of the French, 
or Imperial Mexican commanders, be put to death within 
twenty-four hours.” Nor was this decree unacted on. Under 
it Generals, privates, and civilians were put to death. Later, 
Maximilian wrote a letter to one of his Generals charging him 
to cause Juarez to be tried and condemned by a Court-martial, 
should he fall into the hands of the Imperial troops. The 
charges on which Maximilian was condemned to be executed 
were quite unanswerable. They may be given in Mr. 
Burke’s words to show the strength of the case for strong 
measures :— 

“(1) He had invaded the country without right or claim, and 

‘had been the principal instrument of that iniquitous Interven- 
tion which had during five years afflicted the Republic with 
crimes and calamities of every kind.’ (2) That he had further 
called in the subjects of foreign nations, Austrians and Belgians, 
at peace with the Republic of Mexico, to aid him in his un- 
righteous warfare. (3) That he had overthrown the Constitution 
and free institutions of the country. (4) That he had unjustly 
and illegally disposed of the lives and liberties of the Mexicans. 
(5) That he had promulgated a barbarous decree prescribing 
the assassination of such Mexicans as should defend the inde- 
pendence and institutions of their country. (6) That he had 
given effect to this decree by numerous sanguinary executions. 
(7) That he had authorised the destruction of many Mexican 
villages and towns by his soldiers, more especially in the pro- 
vinces of Michoacan, Cinaloa, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Nuevo 
Leon. (8) That he had permitted and encouraged foreign troops 
to slay thousands of Mexican subjects. (9) That he had, when 
the foreign army had retired, continued to employ Mexican rebels 
to sustain his usurped power by every means of violence, 
depredation, desolation, and death, to the last moment; and he 
had pretended to divest himself of this usurped authority only 
when he found himself deprived of it by actual force.” 
It is curious to note that Maximilian might have escaped, even 
although he had “refused to cut off his beautiful beard.” 
When all was ready, the guards bribed, and the horse 
saddled, he suddenly determined not to make the attempt. 
We may end our notice of Mr. Burke’s study of the great 
Mexican by quoting his description of Juarez’s personal 
appearance :— 

« As regards personal appearance, Juarez was short in stature, 
of a powerful frame, with small hands and feet, and with the 
black eyes, the dark skin, and the strongly marked features of his 
race. His manner was frank and open, his bearing simple and 
dignified. Calm and deliberate in all his movements, and in all 
his actions, he ever possessed and displayed the quiet and sus- 
tained vigour that belongs to exceptionally strong natures...... 
Simple in his personal habits, abstemious in eating and drinking ; 
an early riser, needing at all times but little sleep, he blended to 
an uncommon degree the characteristics of the student with those 
of the man of action, and he enjoyed a measure of bodily health 
which is given to few—whether in the library or in the field. 
Hardy and vigorous, yet disinclined to active exercise, temperate, 
sober, chaste, he did his work not in the Senate hall, nor on the 
battle field, but in the study.” 





STUDIES IN WICKEDNESS.* 
Ir was not so very long ago that the reading public received 
from the hands of Dean Burgon a book entitled the Lives of 
Twelve Good Men, being a series of studies of men whose 
eminence rested upona life of virtue. Possibly the title of the 
one book has suggested the title of another, and the authors 
of the present volume owe their inspiration to record the lives 
of twelve eminent scoundrels to the Dean’s selection of 
twelve saints. From one point of view, their inspiration was 
a happy one. The world, it is to be feared, takes a good deal 
more interest in the career of the sinner than in that of the 
upright man, and a tale of extraordinary wickedness is more 
likely to tickle its ears than a chronicle of virtue. There are 
people, of course, who would honestly prefer The Lives of the 
Saints to the Newgate Calendar; but they are rather the 
exception that proves the rule, and one is fain to admit that 





* Lives of Twelve Bad Men: Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels by Various 
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the present authors have shown a just appreciation of their 
public. Had they simply confessed to a wish to cater for 
the public taste, and offered no other excuse for their volume, 
there would been very little to criticise in their work except 
its literary and historical merits. Unfortunately, they make 
in their preface certain claims for consideration which are 
altogether unjustified, and proffer excuses which are as 
unacceptable as they are unnecessary. They profess a 
desire to rescue the picturesqueness of villainy from the dis- 
figuring practice of whitewashing which is so much in favour 
with modern historians. History, they say, has to such an 
extent rehabilitated the characters of eminent sinners, that 
the really thorough-paced villain is almost extinct in its pages. 
Henry VIII. and Richard III. have fallen from their lofty 
pinnacle of wickedness to the dull level of an imperfect 
respectability, and even the heroic figures of piracy, Sir Henry 
Morgan and Captain Kidd, have been robbed of all the dis- 
tinction that monstrous crime can confer. “The tendency 
has gone so far, that one is led to ask oneself, not without 
the gravest apprehension, ‘Is there then no evidence to be 
found of extreme depravity?’ For the wholesale elimination 
of the utter villain from history could hardly be regarded 
save in the light of an wsthetic calamity.” This is one of 
their motives, to prove the existence of the absolute scoundrel 
=the man who is absolutely devoid of any redeeming virtue— 
by the example of “a few choice spirits, whose robust vices 
have defied the insidious influence of research.” Another 
aim that the authors have in view is to controvert the popular 
opinion that exceptional talents are denied to persons who 
display unusual depravity, and to show that it needs really 
great ability to make a consummate knave. In neither of 
these aims have they succeeded. Except in three, or perhaps 
four, cases out of the twelve they have been unable to find 
anything approaching perfect villainy, unmitigated by any 
sign of redeeming virtue. And at the same time they entirely 
fail to show that the utter rogueis picturesque. To judge from 
the picture that they draw of the creature, his elimination could 
hardly be regarded in the light of an esthetic calamity. As 
a matter of fact, the picturesqueness of villainy varies in 
proportion with the amount of good with which it is com- 
pounded. The unmitigated brute necessarily adds the 
failings of meanness and cowardice to his other vices, and 
is more repellent to the esthetic sense than even the 
monotonously respectable man. One has only to turn to 
the author’s work for a proof. The really picturesque 
figures are those of men whose villainy is at least relieved 
by the qualities of courage, superb audacity, or unusual 
intelligence. 


To be quite frank, our quarrel is rather with this profession 
en the part of the authors, or their editor, than with their 
actual book. The bombastic preface which has been affixed to 
this series of clever and well-written sketches, strikes a wrong 
note, and really does them hurt by the irritating effect 
which it is likely to produce on the mind of the reader. 
To be told that “the unifying principle” of the selection 
is pre-eminence in ill-doing, and to find the name of 
Bothwell coupled with that of Wainewright, the poisoner, is 
a provocation which it is hard toforgive. Bothwell is himself 
described as “a spacious villain of the bloody, bold, and reso- 
lute type.” If that were all, there are many such villains 
among the Scottish nobles of his time; but the splendid, 
though sombre, romance of his career was not the outcome 
of mere wickedness. Sir Edward Kelley is called “a rival to 
Galeotti in pretension, to Cagliostro in cunning, and to 
Casanova in profligacy,”—a description which exaggerates as 
much as that of Bothwell underrates its subject. In both 
cases the studies of Bothwell by Mr. Gregory Smith and of 
Sir Edward Kelley by Mr. A. F. Pollard, are extremely well 
done, and entirely belie the preface. The witch-finder, Mat- 
thew Hopkins, is perhaps, to modern eyes, one of the most 
horrible figures in this gallery of crime. But it should be 
remembered that it is no more possible for a modern to gauge 
the wickedness of such a career, than it is for a civilised man 
to pass judgment upon a Matabele witch-finder. Where 
there is a universal belief in witchcraft, the line between 
cold-blooded cruelty and fanatical superstition in not easily 
drawn. Judge Jeffreys is a name which has been more 
execrated by posterity than any other since hisday. The 
sketch that is given does but scant justice either to his good 
or his bad qualities, and leaves the actual character of the 








man as much an enigma as it was before. A far better study 
is that of Titus Oates, by the editor, Mr. T. Seccombe, which 
is a really excellent piece of work, and gives proof not only of 
much patient research, but also of a considerable critica} 
faculty. One is very loth to suppose that the same writer js 
responsible for the preface of the work, though it would be only 
natural to attribute it to the editor. These five characters— 
Matthew Hopkins being rather a doubtful one—together with 
Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, on the whole fully deserve the 
unenviable honour which is done them; as much cannot be 
said for the remaining six. To quote the preface again, 
there follows Colonel Francis Charteris, “a valuable corrective 
to erroneous notions respecting the tea-cup times of Queen 
Anne.” Why the days of Queen Anne, of Bolingbroke, Swift, 
and Marlborough, of Lord Mohun and the Mohocks, should 
be called the “tea-cup ” times, or what erroneous notions are 
alluded to, is beyond our power of conjecture. As far as 
Colonel Charteris is concerned, he was nothing more than a 
wealthy blackguard, only remarkable for the mean avarice 
which threw his more bestial appetites into even darker relief, 
There is nothing in his life to interest any intelligent reader, 


. One thing, however, may be said in favour of his presence in 


these pages ; he really does succeed in filling the prefatory 
description of the absolute and unmitigated miscreant. He 
seems to have had no redeeming virtue, and the story of his 
life is consistently dull and dirty from beginning to end. 
Jonathan Wild is a villain of a very different stamp, and his 
picture, as given by Mr. Arthur Vincent, is one of the best 
of the series. From the great Jonathan to the pitiful James 
Maclaine is a long step downwards; the latter was but a very 
paltry rogue. And the same description applies to both 
the men who follow him, George Robert Fitzgerald and 
Thomas Wainewright. Of the former, nicknamed “ Fighting 
Fitzgerald ” apparently on the Iucus a non lucendo principle 
because he had a wholesome regard for his own safety, there 
is nothing recorded that should distinguish him amongst 
the host of other braggarts and would-be bullies who con- 
tributed to the disorder of Ireland at the close of the last 
century. The last of the series, Ned Kelly the bushranger, 
is at any rate interesting in so far as he represents a class 
which of late years has added some romance to crime. 

Considered separately, these studies of wickedness are all 
well-written—some of them being excellent—and well worth 
reading. Considered as a whole, according to the plan of the 
preface, the book is a failure. Perhaps the most perfect 
picture of the rogue that has been drawn, is that of the 
same Barry Lyndon to whom this volume is dedicated. But 
Thackeray was too good an artist to paint his subject a 
uniform black, and it is quite as much the good as the bad 
qualities of the Irish adventurer that arrest our attention. 
The absolute rogue, the man who has not a single good 
quality, does exist, and is perhaps a more common character 
than the author of this work seems to imagine, but he is not 
an interesting person. As a rule, he leaves no mark in the 
history of his time, but ends his life on the scaffold, or in 
penal servitude unhonoured and unsung. Colonel Charteris 
was an absolute rogue; Wainewright and Robert Fitzgerald 
were two others. That they managed to distinguish them- 
selves beyond their fellows was simply owing to the accidents 
of birth and position. It was a mistake, we think, to include 
Bothwell, Judge Jeffreys, or Lord Lovat, in a Chamber of 
Horrors that held these lesser scoundrels, The volume is 
well illustrated with reproductions of old prints, and is 
furnished with some very useful notes. 





“HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH YOUNG.” * 
THERE is perhaps as much sound advice to young men in 
The Sunny Days of Youth as could be got together in three 
hundred pages. But what young man will read it? Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred men will place a black mark against a 
book of this type at once; the only possible chance whatever 
is for some one to take it up in mistake for a novel, and then, 
no doubt, the casual reader would read on, for we like nothing 
so much as reading about ourselves, our faults and follies ; 
and our author has certainly tact and delicacy, and withal 
makes his meaning plain. 

As a chaplain to the Forces, what he tells us about 
“ Gentleman Privates” is not only the soundest advice he 


* The Sunny Days of Youth. By the Author of ‘ How to be Happy though 
Married.” London: T, Fisher Unwin, 
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has to give, but perhaps the most likely to be read. It 
is surprising to us, and it will surprise none more than 
gentleman privates themselves. Drinking, gambling, and 
idleness, he declares, are not so frequently the causes of 
enlistment as many suppose. This, the old belief, was at one 
time correct, but is now less and less the true cause, as 
numbers enlist who lack the proper education and the brains 
necessary to secure @ commission ; and this number, we may 
add, is always increased when baffling changes are made in 
the course of subjects laid down by the authorities. The 
Chaplain says that the number of gentleman privates is so 
great that the Government can only supply a very small 
proportion of them with commissions. ‘“ Many a gentleman 

rivate, too, who talks of getting a commission in a few 
months, is quite unfit to be even a lance-corporal. He may be 
steady and well enough educated, but he may have no power 
of managing men.” We know well enough, indeed, one 
class of recruits, the boys low down in a large form at a 
public school, who, during the whole of their school career, have 
been taught no sort of restraint but that of fagging, and cannot 
possibly be overlooked by the master, who confines himself to 
the dozen at the top. They go to the crammer, who makes 
frantic efforts to pass them, sometimes successfully, but often 
unsuccessfully, for they are plucked in spelling. This is a 
fact :—A gentleman private said to the chaplain in the course 
of a conversation on the Army Entrance Examinations: 
“ Most of us have been plucked in spelling.” This man had 
been sent to three expensive tutors, had been sent abroad, 
but his spelling condemned him, though he had striven as far 
as man could to remedy the defect. The chaplain asks us to 
imagine the feelings of a father (a general officer) who has 
spent hundreds of pounds on his son’s education, and has to 
sit down with the final result of that son earning eight- 
pence a day asa private. It is almost incredible that with the 
finest education in the world, the education that turns out an 
English gentleman, a man of presumably gentle birth is practi- 
cally forced to abdicate his birthright because he cannot spell 
as well as a village schoolboy. “ Rejoice, O young man, in the 
days of thy youth,” says the sacred writer, and the young man 
follows the precept, but forgets the warning, and is called to 
account for all these things before his youth is well over. 
* Plucked in spelling ;” surely this is pitiful, to be unable to 
show the stamp of an educated man, the trade-mark, as it 
were, of culture! The chaplain recommends the Army for 
those who have no aptitude for a profession; the training is 
excellent, and the position of a soldier is better than it used 
to be. There are various appointments and advantages even 
if a man never gets a commission, which places a soldier in a 
better position than that of a clerk, or an unsuccessful pro- 
fessional man. The chaplain has a valuable hint for those 
who take posts in schools or in garrison offices :—“ They will be 
likely,” he says, “to remain in the obscurity where they have 
hidden themselves.” It is the non-commissioned officer who 
does his work well on the barrack-square, and shows he can 
command, who will obtainacommission. The chaplain makes 
one serious omission,—he does not tell us that the gentleman 
raises the moral standard of the rank and file; and why? 
because he does not raise them; courage and manners he may 
raise, but he will not improve the qualities for which the 
English private soldier is famous, his dogged endurance and 
his unquestioning obedience. With the story of the Admiral 
who, when congratulated on his victory, replied,—‘It’s all 
very fine, but the worst is yet to come; I have to write a 
report to the Admiralty,”—we may leave the “ Gentleman 
Private” to digest some sound advice. 


“Let me look at your tongue,” is the heading which the 
Chaplain gives to a chapter on swearing and foul language, 
made up for the most part of some pointed and most telling 
anecdotes. If we are to believe an older generation, we have 
undergone a very striking reformation in this respect. 
Certainly very few men, whether they be gentlemen, labourers 
or mechanics, swear in a mixed company nowadays, and so 
obsolete has the habit become, that men, particularly young 
men, who pour out plenty of verbal filth, will not stand 
what seems to them unnecessary swearing. The habit of 
foul language is the most difficult of all habits to cure or 
regulate, and the best-conducted men have been shown the 
door for one fatal slip of the tongue. A severe and most 
dignified reproof was administered by an old man whose 
name is not given ns. An individual in his presence, after 








introducing the words “devil” and “deuce,” finally swore. 
“Stop, Sir,” said the other, “I said nothing while you only 
took liberties with the name of your own master, but I insist 
upon it that you shall take no liberties with the name of 
mine.” 

Lying, again, is a moral disease far more widespread than 
it is pleasant for an Englishman to admit. Perhaps this is a 
hard word to apply to what is in many cases an irresistible 
tendency to exaggerate; but we cannot help thinking that 
Dr. Johnson’s stern view of the slightest deviation from the 
truth is the correct attitude we should assume towards 
exaggerated statements. A man with an exuberant fancy and 
a keen sense of the ridiculous can exaggerate with happy 
effect. Yet a man who has this gift should never use it ina 
mixed company. Nine out of ten people have not that 
precious quality of humour that enables them to appreciate 
such fun, and put down the person who possesses it as a liar; 
moreover, such people are intensely annoyed if there is some- 
thing funny in the air and they cannot grasp it. Here tact 
may very well come in, and the Chaplain might have uttered 
words of wisdom on the subject of tact. Tact is a gift, it 
cannot be learnt; no, we are afraid it cannot be learnt even 
by the young. It is a very subtle thing, the very soul of 
good manners; and it is seldom that the right people have 
it, though many famous men and some famous statesmen 
have had it. It is found in the most unexpected places, and 
the same may be said of good manners. Apropos of civility, 
the Chaplain tells an unpleasant story of the behaviour of an 
Eton, a Harrow, and a Winchester schoolboy on the entrance 
of a lady. “The Eton boy languidly asked if some fellow 
ought not to give a chair to the lady. The Harrow boy 
slowly brought one; and the Winchester boy sat down on it.” 
Of course, we like to think that the public school-boy learns 
manners, if he learns nothing else, but certain it is that, 
whether we are schoolboys, undergraduates, railway porters, 
or statesmen, we generally forget to be civil to those to whose 
good or bad opinion we are indifferent. 


The saddest failing of the young man of the day, however, 
is undoubtedly a want of that generous charitableness, which 
is always a rare virtue with youth, and rarer now than it has 
ever been. Take any company of men and observe their atti- 
tude towards any display of enthusiasm, any unusual act of 
unselfishness, or even good nature. What is it —unmitigated 
contempt and incredulous cynicism. There is something so 
exquisitely ridiculous, apparently, in the denial of self even 
in its most unobtrusive forms, as to call forth the strongest 
contumely from mankind. Those whom we consider beneath 
us in the social scale, pitifully envious and suspicious as they 
sometimes are, are exceedingly quick to acknowledge the least 
forgetfulness of self. If we only knew how cheaply we could 
purchase popularity, “ Noblesse oblige” would be the un- 
written motto even of all enlightened selfishness. 


Enthusiasm for athletics no one will deny to the fin-de-siécle 
youth. Never has the athlete been placed on a loftier pedestal ; 
and there are some elements of manliness in such worship. A 
well-known University athlete cannot enter a room full of his 
contemporaries at breakfast, but these adoring youths, hungry 
as they are, drop knives and forks and stare. One or two 
other problems of youth, such as moral courage and early 
rising, it is useless to discuss. The first is the finest, as it is 
the last to be recognised, of all virtues. The second is capable 
of endless discussion; but Douglas Jerrold was right when he 
said, “ No man ever achieved anything in life without having 
got up at 6 o’clock every morning at some period of his life.” 
Nor does it matter for what purpose,—the murder of a rabbit 
or an early bathe; a man who has done it can do it again. 
To adduce a piece of strong evidence, one has only to point 
to the giants of literature, an art which the generality of 
mankind, and perhaps womankind, fondly believe to be the 
laziest occupation for a human being. 

We should be careful as to what we say about money; but 
with all respect to Socialists, it is certain that young men 
“tip” and overpay in a reckless way, and if an extra six- 
pence is not quite so demoralising as Herbert Spencer 
would have us believe, it does a great deal of harm, 
generally described as “spoiling the market.” In the 
country, lavish display of money exerts a demoralising 
effect utterly disproportionate to its intrinsic value. There 
is a mean, and a man should be as soundly rated for ex- 
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ceeding it, as he is contemned for falling below it. Who 
was it wrote, “We should be particular about money 
matters, but not penurious”? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——~—— 


An Island Garden. By Celia Thaxter. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co.)—We are getting a little overdone with garden literature. 
The authoress of “ An Island Garden ” is even more enthusiastic 
over her subject than most of her fellows, she starts on a high 
note, lavishes superlatives on the seeds, exhausts her vocabulary 
over the plants, and becomes quite awe-stricken over the blossoms 
with which she decorates her “shrine,” and the thirty-two peer- 
less glasses on the “altar;” indeed, she acknowledges that she 
could almost have kissed the “imported” toads that fed on the 
enemies of her precious garden. A hundred and twenty-six pages 
of gush are devoted to the description of a plot of ground fifty 
feet long by fifteen wide, on Appledore, one of the Isles of Shoals 
off the coast of New Hampshire, U.S.A. We acknowledge the 
perseverance needed in stocking even such a small space with 
flowers when we read that every seedling has to be transplanted 
in the spring from the mainland, and that few perennials survive 
the long winter of frost and snow. There are some pretty 
descriptions of the garden, notably of a tame humming-bird 
flitting among the Larkspurs (every flower is dignified with a 
capital letter), but the coloured illustrations are gaudy, and have 
the effect of badly done water-colours. Mrs. (or Miss ?) Thaxter’s 
method of raising some of her seedlings during the early months 
of the year sounds practical. ‘‘ For those that do not bear trans- 
planting I prepare other quarters, half filling shallow boxes with 
sand, into which I set rows of egg-shells close together, each shell 
cut off at one end, with a hole for drainage at the bottom. These 
are filled with earth and in them the seeds of the lovely yellow, 
white, and orange Iceland Poppies are sowed. By and by, when 
comes the happy time for setting them out in the garden beds, the 
shell can be broken away from the oval ball of earth that holds 
the roots without disturbing them, and they are transplanted 
almost without knowing it.” 


Latin Prose Versions. Contributed by various Scholars. Edited 
by George G. Ramsay. (The Clarendon Press.) —‘ Writing good 
Latin Prose” is, according to the biographer of Lord Macaulay, 
“one of the most lucrative accomplishments that a man can 
possess at a certain period of his life.’ The thirty scholars whose 
work of this kind is displayed in this volume may be taken as 
proof that there is at least some truth in the dictum. It would 
not be difficult indeed to name other arts by which, if there had 
been an inclination or aptitude, greater gains might have been 
reached. Still, Latin Prose has given at least a start for not a 
few dignities, and we find among them one Archbishop (Canter- 
bury), one Dean (Lincoln), two Heads of Colleges, nine Profes- 
sors, and ten “ Fellows and Tutors.” The thirty contributions are 
almost equally divided between Oxford and Cambridge (15—14) 
(the University of Sir W. Geddes we do not know). Among 
the Oxonian names we find Evelyn Abbott, Carrington, Robin- 
son, Ellis, and Nettleship; among those that belong to Cam- 
bridge, Butcher, Haigh Brown, J. S. Reid, Arthur Sidgwick, 
and Shilleto. The translations we do not attempt to criticise. 
That they are very good is beyond doubt; the names of the 
authors guarantee that. Doubtless scholars would suggest 
alterations which would very probably not be improvements. 
And the “get-up” of the volume is suitalle to the dignity of 
the matter. We must not forget to say that the translations 
are followed by the felicitations addressed to the University of 
Dublin on the celebration of its centenary, by Oxford, Cambridge, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Victoria. Dr. Merry’s single 
contribution to the volume is his congratulatory letter, expressed 
with the usual felicity which characterises his academic utter- 
ances. In the following he praises the founders, while taking 
credit to an Oxford man for suggesting the idea:—* Pergratum 
est nobis reputantibus optabile illud consilium, quod tecte in- 
nuerat nostrae Universitatis alumnus, summa munificentia con- 
fecisse Elizabetham reginam, cuius singularem famam in bellando, 
inperando, doctrinam promovendo nulla fere regio, nulla nesciat 
aetas.” A note with the name of this alumnus would have been 
interesting. The whole credit is commonly given to Adam Loftus, 
a Cambridge man. 


Dover College Register. Edited by G. A. Davis. (Cuff Brothers, 
Dover.)—After reminiscences from the “ first boarder” from “one 
of the first day-boys ” and from “ W. B.,” the late Head-master of 
Dover College (founded in 1871), we havea register of the masters 
who have taught in it, and of the boys, arranged alphabetically 
under the terms in which they entered. The House distinctions 





gained at school or afterwards, present employments, and ad- 
dresses, are given where practicable. We cannot help wishing 
that the “ first boarder and day-boy ” of Winchester or Eton had 
thought fit to record his experiences, and that these had been 
supplemented by narratives from the first Head-masters. We 
would cheerfully exchange a very considerable part of modern 
literature for books so valuable. 

We have to notice two editions of short stories by Mr. George 
R. Sims, both published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. These 
are Memoirs of a Landlady and My Two Wives. The “ Memoirs” 
are a collection of queer experiences collected in the course of 
letting apartments by a certain Mrs. Jarvis. She tells them in 
the sort of rambling style which such person would be likely to 
use, and in the imitation of which Mr. Sims is very skilful. The 
stories are distinctly clever, and the whole collection is decidedly 
asuccess. “ Rats” is particularly good. We cannot, in honesty, 
speak so well of My Two Wives. There are good things in it, 
“The White Dog,” for instance; but the others are scarcely 
up to the mark which we expect in Mr. Sims’s work. 

Parzival : a Knightly Epic. By Wolfram von Eschenbach. For 
the first time translated into English Verse, by Jessie L. Weston. 
Vol. I. (Nutt.)—Wolfram von Eschenbach has been universally 
regarded as the greatest poet of Medieval Germany. In spite of 
the hostility of Gottfried von Strassburg, he was held in high 
esteem by his contemporaries, and his numerous imitators bear 
witness to his influence on the literature of his time. “ Parzival,” 
his greatest work, was written probably in the first decade of the 
thirteenth century. It is a psychological epic, founded, as far as 
the subject is concerned, on French romances, and in especial on 
Chrestien de Troyes’ “Li conte du graal.” Wolfram could 
neither read nor write, and though his very illiterateness gave 
him an independence of thought and a boldness of humour and 
satire which charm the reader, it also made his style crabbed and 
obscure. His verse, rugged in metre, and often faulty in rhyme, 
is full of metaphors and similes half-worked out and very hard to 
interpret; his wealth of thought seems to run away with him, so 
that his sentences are frequently broken off in the middle and 
become inextricably entangled. Nor have his short couplets 
the splendid rhythm and swing of the “Nibelungenlied” or 
“Gudrun.” It was well, therefore, that an English translation 
of a poem which may be said to give the classical form of the 
Grail Legend, should be attempted. The difficulties of the task 
are very great, and it is no discredit to Miss Weston to say that 
her success is only partial. The long line of fifteen syllables 
which has been chosen, necessitates an excessive use of expletives, 
which becomes very wearisome. But Miss Weston’s chief fault 
lies in her frequent and extensive amplifications of the original. 
It is of course impossible to translate quite literally an author 
whose ideas are so involved. The translator is obliged to set down 
what the poet meant to say, rather than what he actually said, 
But there is no justification for the addition of whole clauses and 
even lines, which have no existence whatever in the German. So 
that though the version runs smoothly enough on the whole, it 
cannot be called a faithful representation of the original. The 
work will be completed in a second volume. 


A Tragic Blunder. By Mrs. Lovett-Cameron. 3 vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—This story may be described as an adaptation 
to the circumstances of nineteenth-century fiction of the main 
idea of the Comedy of Errors. Rupert Carroll and Lord Nether- 
ville, sons of twin sisters, are so amazingly alike that their 
friends do not know them apart. Lord Netherville denies all 
knowledge of a young lady to whom his cousin has been making 
love. On the other hand, the real lover is mistaken for the 
nobleman, and so injured that he loses his memory. Hine ille 
lacryme. However, things put themselves right. Obstacles are 
removed, and the story ends with the customary marriage-bells. 
One criticism on the plot we may venture to make. “If I don’t 
hear from you by first post to-morrow, I shall know it’s all right,” 
says Mr. Taunton to Irene, who has been telling him of her un- 
willingness to marry him. Next morning he is found dead with 
the letter which she has written— having seen meanwhile her first 
lover—unopened in his hand. Irene is exceedingly thankful that 
it was unopened; but was not the mere fact of its having come 
proof enough that something was wrong? “If I don’t hear from 
from you by first post,” he had said. 


Religion in Japan. By George A. Cobbold. (S.P.C.K.)—Shin- 
toism, Buddhism, and Christianity are the subjects of Mr. 
Cobbold’s excellent little essay. The first is of no great import- 
ance as a factor in the religious thought of the nation, though it 
occupies a part of some consequence in its politics. Buddhism is 
quite another matter. That four hundred millions of the human 
race acknowledge its power is in itself a great fact. And it un- 
doubtedly exercises a certain fascination for the Western mind 
in certain of its developments. We have here a most fair and 
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candid examination of its claim to attention. Mr. Cobbold also 
puts with great plainness the objections which lie on the surface 
to Christianity, and reviews the prospects of its success in the 


near future. 


Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War. 
Edited by G. W. Cable and others. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—There 
certainly never was @ war that produced so much literature as 
did the great struggle of North and South in the United 
States. The great campaigns have been described by many of 
the actors in them, from Generals in command down to privates. 
Here we have some of the minor, but not less interesting, incidents. 
First comes the “ War Diary of a Union Woman in the South,” 
and next to this the famous story of the “ Locomotive Chase in 
Georgia.” This was an attempt, directed by one J. J. Andrews, 
a spy in the service of General Buell, to seize a locomotive train 
and destroy the bridges in the Georgia State and East Tennessee 
Railroads, and, by so doing, isolate the important town of Chat- 
tanooga. A “Romance of Morgan’s Rough Riders” is another 
of the narratives. But none are more striking than “Colonel 
Rose’s Tunnel at Libby Prison” and the “Escape of General 
Breckenridge.” Libby Prison, so called from some stores kept 
by a man of that name, was in Richmond, and was a sufficiently 
dreadful place, as bare as an Eastern caravanserai, and horribly 
dirty. One of the prisoners, Rose by name, an engineer 
officer, contrived the tunnel, by which one hundred and nine 
prisoners ultimately escaped, forty-nine of them, however, being 
afterwards recaptured. General Breckenridge, who had been 
Secretary of War to the Confederacy, made his way with his 
party to the Florida Coast, and thence contrived to get across to 
Cuba. Thestory is told by Mr. John Taylor Wood, who had been 
one of President Jefferson Davis’s aides.-——-With this volume, 
which belongs to ‘The Adventure Series,” may be mentioned 
another, also of American origin, in the “Men of Achievement 
Series,” Explorers and Travellers, by General A. W. Greely, 
U.S.A. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Most of the heroes 
are American, and their claims to distinction rest, commonly, on 
achievements connected with the New World. Some of the 
earlier of these men have been almost forgotten. General Greely 
complains, for instance, that Louis Soliet, the explorer of the 
Mississippi, is not mentioned in the latest edition of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” Others in the list are better known, as 
Frémont, Du Chaillu, and Stanley, on whom the editor confers 
the name of “Africanus.” The comic element is not absent 
from these adventures ; witness the narrative of Zebulon Mont- 
gomery Pike—the name has a farcical sound—who explored the 
sources of the Arkansas and Mississippi. Mr. Pike was dis- 
tinctly a humourist. He reproved the Sioux, with whom he had 
established friendly relations, because “rum occasioned quarrels 
and murders among them,” and told them that in consequence 
“your father has thought proper to prohibit the traders from 
selling yourum ;” but adds : “‘ Before my departure I will give you 
some liquor to clear your throats.” He gave them sizty gallons ; 
but he had a way, it seems, whether suggested by morality or 
greed does not appear, of mixing his spirits with three parts of 
water. 


The Poems of George Herbert. (Bagster and Sons.)—This is a 
neat and conveniently shaped little volume, nicely printed, with 
an ornamental border to the pages. It is one of a series entitled 
“Christian Classics,” in which “The Christian Year,” “On the 
Imitation of Christ,” and “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” have 
already been published. 


A History of Northumberland. By Edward Bateson, B.A. (Andrew 
Reid, Sons, and Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne.)—A County History 
on the old-fashioned scale of size is a rare, almost singular, sight 
in these days. There are little books, excellent in their way and 
highly useful, but of a kind wholly different from the stately 
‘folios and quartos of the past. Here we have a quarto—a folio 
was too much to hope for—and it is devoted to “ Bamburgh, with 
the Chapelry of Belford.” The inception of the scheme is due to 
Mr. Thomas Hodgkin; at his instance a committee was formed, 
‘and a fund raised. A considerable amount of materials was at 
hand, formed by the late Rev. John Hodgson, and was put at the 
disposal of the committee by that gentleman’s grandson. Other 
help has been given by various competent persons, and the result 
promises to be of adequate completeness and value. We hope 
to be able to return to the work when it is somewhat further 
advanced, 


The Publishing-House of Rivington. By Septimus Rivington. 
« Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—There was no small regret felt 
five years ago whea the historic name of Rivington disappeared 
from the title-;azes of books. It has now, as our readers will 
probably have nctic»d for some time, returned. The first Riving- 


selling business in 1712; Charles was succeeded by John and 
James ; James left the firm and had some exciting experiences in 
America ; John carried on the business till his death in 1792. 
The house continued, though in a different locality, till 1889, when 
the senior partner sold the business to Messrs. Longmans, the 
junior binding himself not to use his name in the same line for 
four years. This period has now expired. This volume contains 
some interesting records of the past. The house published 
“Smollett’s History of England” (by which £10,000 profit was 
made); “ Cruden’s Concordance,” “The British Critic,’ and 
“ Tracts for the Times.” 
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Andersen (H. C.), Ugly Duckling, Pictures by F. Van Hoytema, 4to...(Natt) 5/0 
Atkinson (J. 0.), Memorials of Old Whitby, cr 8v0 ......0+« seeveeees(Macmillan) 6/0 
Balfour (G. W.), Senile Heart and its Treatment, - 8vo. st ..(Black) 5/0 
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Barnett (Mrs. 8: A.), The Making of the Body, 12m 
Bax (E. B.), German Society at the Close of the Middle-Ages (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Bewes (Ww. A.), The Law of Waste, 8vo (Sweet) 18/0 
Bodenstedt (F. Von), Mountain Lake, and other Poems (Roxbarghe Press) 6/0 
Boevey (8. M. 0.), Conscience Makes the Martyr, 12mo .........(Arrowsmith) 1/6 
Bonar (J.), Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smitb, 870 a. (Macmillan) 7/6 
Buchanan (R. 0.), Elocution Up to Date, 12mo ...... (Menzies) 2/6 
Canney (E. H.), Land of the Dawning, cr 8V0 .....0..s00+ ~-{heminswon) 3/6 
Chalmers (Judge), Sale of Goods Act, 1893, cr 8vo... ..(W. Clowes) 10/6 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. by i. W. Pollard, 3 ‘yols. or ‘By0 (Macmillan) 10/0 
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Gladden (W.), —- a the Kingdom, cr 8yo .... (Ward & Lock) 1/6 
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Lasouperie (T. De), Beginnings of Writing in Oentral Asia, BVO vssees (Nutt) = 
Landor (0.), Whither Bound, cr 8vo ......... (Partridge) 2/6 
Lane (L. M.), Violet Maitland, er 8yo. wesesen ssesseeceseeeee (Partridge) 1/6 
Longman (C. J.), Archery, Cr 8V0........0.sssesseeseeeees ° .(Longmans) 10/6 
Macgeorge G. W.), Ways and Works in india, 8yo. Constable) 16/0 
MacNeill (J. G. 8.), Titled Corruption, Cr 8V0.......00..0-c0008 (Unwin) ¢/6 
om ajor oF F.), Sages and Songs from the Norsemen, cr 8v0. sucautstinedh (Nutt) 3/6 
ot (H.), Her Own Folk, 2 vols. cr 8vo.......... earwih sane sie (Heinemann) 12/0 
Marcbail (E.), Lettice Lawson's Legacy, CF BVO .rocccrcoscecce:ceccesooececes (Nisbet) 1/6 
Meissner (C.), Latin Phrase-Book, 12m0..... .s.ssceossseceeeeee (Macmillan) 4/6 
Miles (A. 5 One Thousand and One Anecdotes, cr 8yo. wee a 36 
Miller @. ME), PRONTOOR EROMNO, BOO 5 000.00.0005s conveensvnnvecssoecsccoescssepves 8.S. 2/0 
Naturalist on the Prowl, by Author of “ Tribes on My Frontier 2 “Uihacker) 8/6 
O’Donoghue (D. J.), Humour of Treland, Cr 8V0 ..0..c.00000 a Scott) 3/6 
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Palmer (J.), Teachings from Old Testament History, 12M0..,....000.00004(Se 8.8.1.) 2/0 
Palmer (J.), Teachings from Life and Ministry of Oar ted, imo. ‘3. SI.) 2/0 
een (Chancellor), Memoirs of My Time, Vol. [IL., 8vo.... ...(Unwin) 16/0 
Peard (F. M.), Catherine, CP BVO....000000 enn aeniatedeiiiwen aputoneepatevedbecevactond (Innes) 3/6 
Pease (A. ): Mark o’ the Deil, cr 8v0 .........+ . cepceapapbenvabencetnnsesal (Unwin) 3/6 
Phillips (L.), Raymond and Bertha, er &vo yg nt 1/6 
Podmore (F Ne Apparitions, &C., CL BVO .........cceeersesssdeercersersesoeses (W. Scott) 3/6 
Radford, Thomas of London before His Gonsecration (Camb. Univ. Press) 4/6 
Pe acy! G. A.), Empire of Tsars, Part IL., 870.........-cccescseees see.e-(Putnams) 12/6 
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Ropes (M, E.), Vassia: a Russian Story, cr 8v0 . ee .(8.8.0.) 1/6 
Sala (G. A.), London Up to Date, cr 8vo... me nsiiicaea (Black) 3/6 
Salisbury (Mary), Evolution: a Retrospect, ‘12mo ......... (Roxburghe Press) 1/6 
Scott (C. A.), Ideas and Methods in Plane Geometry, &c., 8vo...(Macmillan) 10/0 
Senn (C. H.), Roecherché Side Dishes, Cr 8V0 sessesee.secesceesereeees mee: (Haddon) 3/8 
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Sterne (L.), Tristram Shiny, 2 vols, cr 8vo (English Glass, ) 
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Symington (M.), Hollyberry Janet, cr 4 vain (Innes) 3/6 
Tanner (A. E.), Physical Culture, dto.. seecesl ‘"Gimpkin) 2/0 
Taylor (S.), Index of Medicine, cr 8v0. snnegigusthiiamemamuiisseies Smith & Elder) 12/6 
Theophrastus of Eresus on Winds, &c., trans, by eH ° rit Wood, 8vo (Stanford) 7/6 
Thomas (J. W. } Spiritual Law in the Natural World, cr sro ...(Longmans) 6/0 
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Virgil’s Eneid (I. to VL), edited by T. E. Page, 12mo. .(Macmillan) 6/0 


«(Jarrold) 2/6 


Welcome Budget of Popular Stories, ~ oe dene senapeces * 
ecccececcecences( LIOW) 


Weston (J.), Night in the Woods, 4to... peiaibaserceveses 








[*,* In the Current Literature notice of Poems Here at Home 
on p. 349 of last week's issue, the author’s name should be “J. W. 
Riley,” and not as printed. ] 








VIGOR’S 
HORSE EXERCISE AT HOME. 


HERCULES HORSE-ACTION SADDLE, VIGOR'S NEW SUBSTITUTE 
for HORSE-RIDING, has been tested and approved of by the most noted 
Equestrians of the day ; it has been personally ordered by H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, and is pronounced by Dr. George Fleming, 0.B., lata Pre- 
sident Royal College Veterinary Surgeons, and Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
to the British Army, to be a most efficient home substitute for the live horse, 
It quickens the circylation, reduces obesity, stimulates the liver, and aids 
digestion, Tbe Lancet says :—‘‘The expense and difficulty of riding on a live 
horse are avoided.”—Full particulars of VIGOR and OO., 21 Baker street, 
Portman Squire, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGER, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
Balconies Billiard and & Smoking Hoon Covered 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 

Terms—2% to 4 guineas a week, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. _ 


(FIRE.) 6 Threadneedle Street, London, H.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1893 £395,854,440, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S. 
MATLOCK, 














INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKs, 


; All Watches and Olocks of E. rade-Mark, and 00.’S Manufac. 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-M: 
TRADE-MARK, 


=. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli» 
cation 

E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Hosai Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Sera 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land- -Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PrEsipENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. a W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H.N . Story-Maskelyne, Esq.y 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus, with pig of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 














VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


The SIXTY-FOURTH SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT and the 
TWENTY-FIRST SESSION of tte DEPARTMENT of SUIENCE, TECH- 
NOLOGY, and ARTS BEGIN OCTOBER 8tb. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and tte Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms, will be open daily for ate Wor 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the REGISTRAR :— 

(1.) For Regular Day Students. 
(2.) For Occasional and Evening Students, 
(3.) Ciasses in Agriculture, 
(4.) For Medical Students, 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 





RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experierce in the tuition and manage- 
ment of boys, has TWO VACANCIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. 
Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; careful train- 
ing. Home care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 
term. Games, gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 
London, N.W. 


OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUOCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss DDESTERR4-HUGHES 
(ate High School Head-Mistrees). Hesident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Referenca kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBisuor of ARMaGu; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.O.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough ; Rev. F. 0. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone ; Parents 
of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent, 








DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates), gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 





A N experienced WRITER is willing to READ AUTHORS’ 

MSS. If any Author thinks the services of Advertiser are no: worth tho 
moaey, Advertiser is willing to forward the MS., with fee, to the Socie'y of 
Authors as a test.—‘‘ CO, K., 2,449,” Sell’s Advertising Offices, London. 


( pea of CAMBRIDGE (Classical Honours, 1894), 

with literary tastes, seeks APPOINTMENT in printer's or pubisher’s 
offics, or other literary work.—Address, E, H. R. ELLIS, Dilston, seily Ovk 
Birmingham, 








i la INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all party, 

willing to RECRIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full partioalace and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private ‘Asylums, &c. Schools a'so re- 
d.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.0. 


com 





The advice of a skilful Ocnlist or Optician 

should be taken when the first spectacles are 

| S required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 

eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after- 
wards be remedied. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
now in its Fifteenth Edition), 


may be consulted, free of charge, at 


SPECTACLES. 





YPEWRITING.—All Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: ld. per folio (72 words), or ls. per 1,000 
words.—Address, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenige 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the (Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Uata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Piblas, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 

ae for Presents. Post orders prompt? 7 executed. Usual cash discounts. 





is tieainis for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Commu vie vtions 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 





| the first instance are exactly suited to the 
| 
' 
} 
| 
' 


63 Strand, Lo-don, W.C. 


to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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GH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Miss 

INCHESTER, Be by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN'S 

TERS attending this School. House on high ground close to downs. 

DAUGHT is lawns. Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 

Good garden and = ‘A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
ie. Se Beak Winchester. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2th, 


Y RKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE 

° Lyddon Hall, Leeds, under the direction of Mr. Herbert Rowe, 

get Hl as & Hail of Residercs for Students of the Yorkshire 

phn alae term.—Prospectus from the Registrar of the College. 
ollege. 


ANOE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Madlle. 
R OL, Diplomée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of University 

CEA NOELV 3 DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and ac- 
Professor, ts. Every home comfort. Very healthy town. School of Art and 
complishmen His est French and English references.—Mdlle. CHABROL’s 
ASrecs till September 27th,—Silverhome, Champion Hill, London. 
QS 


DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—A LECTURER at the 

Edinburgh School of Medicine has a VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL, 

Careful and thorough preparation for the Medical Examinations, Highest 
references.—Address, ** M. D.,”’ 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 




















ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA. 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
tion for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
proparsticGHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Harrow.—Among successes in July, direct Entrances to 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, and pass London Matriculation. Fifty Scholarships 


in the School. 














ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E. 





OYS’ EDUCATION.—Miss BRAHAM’S SCHOOL will 
RE-OPEN on MONDAY, September 24th. Boys are prepared for the 
Public School by resident University Graduates. Sports and Gymnastics area 
special feature ; there is a fitted gymnasium in the house. Inclusive fees 80 to 
100 guineas a year.—Pixholme, Dorking. 








M ISS LOUISA DREWRY is open to engagements for 

SINGLE LECTURES and LECTURE- READINGS, or for COURSES, 
on subjects connected with English Literature.—143 King Henry’s Road, 
London, N.W. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE.—The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER Isr. 








ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address by Mr. Hartridge, at ‘2. followed by Distribution of 
Prizes by the Right Hon. Lord Knutsford, G.C.M.G. 

Dioner at 7 p.m. at Café Monico, Mr. CO, Macnamara in the chair, Dinner 
Secretary, Dr. Colcott Fox. 

Two Eutrance Scholarships, value £60 and £40, and one of £20 for Dental 
Students on Examination, September 28th and 29th, 

Fees.—£115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or £132 in six 
payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds and the usual special departments. 

Prospectus and all information on application to 

WALTER G. SPENCER, Dean 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ba General Education is conducted in the following Faculties and Depart- 
ments, viz. :— 
1, THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
1. Morning Course. 2. Evening Course. 
2. THE FACULTY OF ARTS (including General Literature and Normal 


lasses). 
5. THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
Consisting of : 
1, The Division of Engineering (including Electrical, Mechanical, and Civil 
Engineering, Architecture, Chemical Manufactures, and Metallurgy). 
2. The Division of Natural Science. 
4, THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE (including Bacteriology and Public Health). 
5. THE DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES (13 Kensington Square). 
6, THE EVENING CLASSES. 
7. “—— (including Architecture, Drawing, snd Wood 
arvioug). 
8. SCHOOL OF ART. 
9, THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
Including Men, Female, and Boy Clerkships, Boys’ Day Classes (carried on 
* at 912 Waterloo Road). 
10, THE SCHOOL. 
Aseparate Prospectus is prepared for each of these Faculties and Departments, 
aud will be forwarded on application to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 





BE KIND to the LITTLE ONES.—There is no tyranny 
- So hard to bear as the tyranny of parents who, without meaning to be cruel, 
do not understand their children. How continually do we find a child punished 
simply becauce it is fretful. It does not seem to occur to some parents that in 
1ine cases ont of ten a cbild’s fretfulness arises from ill-health or from some 
temporary allment. But this is assuredly true, and, instead of punishing their 
children, parents will do well to take steps to keep them healthy and strong. 
They will not find this difficult if they take care to keep Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment always by them. ‘These are remedies which never fa‘l, 








NOTICE.—In future, the \NpEx to the “SprcTator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


NOVELS IN ONE 
VOLUME. 





SPECIAL LIST 
Free by Post to any Address. 
MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


LONDON. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 


Original Etchings by 
Witrrip Batt, Axex H. Hata, Onrver Harr, G. HEenwen, 
Col. R. Gorr, KR. W. Macseru, A.R.A., JoszpH PENNELL, 
Frank Suort, Lionen P. Smytue, WituiAmM STRANG, 
Cuarirs J, Watson, W. L. Wruurm, A.R.A., 


on view at 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues, with full particulars, to be had on application. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Umicopr. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, Now York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.0,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS. and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





| caine ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... os cc  £18,000,000 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





—_»>———_- 
OvrtsipE Page, TWELVE GuINEAS, 

PATO  ccccccscrcsccseseecescceserssesee £10 10 0 | Narrow Columm scccccccccssccscce £9 10 O 
Half-Page ...... .» 5 5 0O| Half-Column........... eos 15 0 
Quarter-PAage wcrcccrccrseres 212 6] Quarter-Column ....cccccccccce O17 6 

ComPaNIEs, 
Outside Page ....ccccsccrccreevee £14 14 O| Inside Page cocccssssosrcesevces £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 


Terms: net, 
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SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 

and 25s. each. For a Present or Souvenir, you could 

not give anything more useful and appropriate than a 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 
2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 
3. Instantly ready for use. 
4. Writes continuously for many hours. 
5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 
6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 
7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 
8. For every writer in every land a necessity 
Finatty, 
As nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 





FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 


BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 








PRESERVED  PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


porren MEATS. Also, 


Sours, 








sence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





é ‘eesaneee SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





. een for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


NOW READY. 
THE on IFE 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


By HERSELF. 
In 2 vo!s., large crown 8vo, with Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 21s, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


JUST READY. 


THE INTENDED. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
In 1 vo). crown 8yo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT 
LIKE OTHER GIRLS,” &c. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO 
VISIT HER?” 


THE ADVENTURESS. By 


Mrs. ANNIE EpwaRpes, Author of ‘‘A Girton 
Girl,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The local colour and tone of the little drama, the 
conversation at Negretti’s Hotel at Nice, the ‘dear 
bishop’ and his satellites, the petty spites and ambi- 
tions, are perfectly admirable. Juliana Tredennick 
is, perhaps, the most clever of all the author’s studies 
in complex character; she is worthy of Thackeray’s 
scalpel-pen.”— World, 


NOW R#ADY. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 


By Net CurisTison. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
“ An interesting study in psychology.” —Athenzum, 


NOW READY. 
A NEW EDITION, in1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREATER GLORY. By 


Maarten Maartens, Author of ** God’s Fool,” 
&c, At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary ta her Majesty the Queen, 




















On September 26th (Sixpence), New Serie, No. 136, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for OOTOBER, containing :—A Fata RESERVA- 
TION. By R.O. Prowse. Book 1I. Chaps, 4-7. 
— CuaracTteR Note: THe NEw Wonman.— 
ABUSIMBEL.—THE Humours OF HERALDRY.— 
Tue S1rENT Poots. Chaps. 1-7.—ArFrTER SuM- 
MER.—THE CouNTRY SUNDAY.—MaATTHEW AUSs- 
TIN. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 37-40. 


London: Smiru, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 





FISHER'S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Offico, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 








HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 





IN A NEW WORLD. By 


Mrz, Hans Buackwoop. 1 vol, crown 8yo, 6s, 


VENTURED IN VAIN. By 


Reainatp E, Satwey, Author of “The Finger of 
Scorn,” “* Wildwater Terrace,” &. 2 yols, 


ADAM THE GARDENER. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN Batson, Author of “ Dark: a 
Tale of the Down Oountry,” &c. 3 vols, 


ST. MAUR. By Adeline Ser. 


GEANT, Author of “ Oasgar Brooke's Daughter,” 
“Sir Anthony,” &. 8 vols, 


SUIT AND SERVICE. By 


Mrs. Herbert Martin, Author of “ Bonnie 
Lesley,” “ Britomart,” &c. 2 vols. 


A VAGABOND IN ARTS. By 


ALGERNON Gissine, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyl,” ‘A Village Hampden,” &. 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s, 44d, 


THE OWEN’S COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1894-95. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 
Manchester: J. E, CORNISH. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen, 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 93, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester privata 

consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,., 30s., 3d3,, 423, per 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintazes 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1839. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND C€O,, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
Noith John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


OLIDAY SEASON 1894. 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS 


AND 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY 
A. VIAN. } Secs, 


IRKBEOK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not draw 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. _ 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partica- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IKISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildiugs, Strand, 
London, W.0, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS’. 
see nS et 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WN FOLK. 
HER 0 oe gg ‘i 
oR MA ; 
™ aa Cie No Relations.” aan 
Translated from thé ie age i? MAR i 


E EBB-TIDE: 
T ah Trio and Quartette. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


AND 
LLOYD OSBORNE. 

In 1 vol., price 6s. 
— This is a novel of sensation. But the 
TIMES = = ts, although thrilling Laing 
i i subordinated to sensationalism o 
are consistent fe is just enough of the coral-reef 
aa the palm-groves, of cerulean sky and pellucid 
water, to indicate rather than to present the local 
colouring. Yet when he dashes in a sketch, it is 
done to perfection......We see the scene vividly un- 
rolled before us.” 





—_—_— 


THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


THE MANXMAN. 
By HALL CAINE. 
In 1 vol., price 6s. 

.— With the exception of ‘ The Scapegoat,’ 
Fen ce the finest and most dramatic 
of Mr. Hall Caine’s novels......The novel before us 
goes very straight to the roots of human passion and 
emotion......6 The Manxman’ is a remarkable book, 
throbbing with human interest. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Price 3. 6d. each. 
The BONDMAN. 
The SCAPEGOAT. 
CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
A VICTIM OF G0OOD-LUCK. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s., at all Libraries. 
WORLD,—“ Here is Mr. Norris in his best form 

again, giving us an impossible story with such 
imperturbable composure, such quiet humour, easy 
polish, andirresistible persuasiveness, that he makes 
us read ‘A Victim of Good Luck’ right through 
with eager interest and unflagging amusement with. 
out being aware, until we regretfully reach the 
end, that it is just a farcical comedy in two delightful 
volumes...... The heiress...... the young gentleman 
loafer..,...the modern young lady...... the incom para- 
able Joseph......all these are first-rate studies in 
veiled, polite, smiling cynicism, and models of 
literary method.” ; 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, price 6s 


THE COUNTESS RADNA. 
BY FRANK BARRETT. 


THE JUSTIFICATION 
OF ANDREW LEBRUN. 


In 1 vol., price 63. 

GLOBE.—" Mr, Barrett is a good story-teller, and 
knows how to work up his narrative to a climax, 
His present work is emphatically one of those which, 
once entered upon, can with difficnlty be laid aside 
till the last page has been reached.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, price 3s, 6d. 


KITTY’S FATHER. 
A COMMON STORY. 


By IVAN GONTCHAROFF. 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE 
5 GARNETT. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 
[Heinemann’s International Library. 


THE PIONEER SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


ATHENEUM.—“If this series keeps up to its 
present high-level of interest, novel-readers will have 
fresh cause for gratitude to Mr. Heinemann.” 


Post 8vo, in ornamental wrapper, 2s. 6d. net; 
uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. net. 


THE GREEN CARNATION. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED, 
JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. 

By Anniz E. Ho_psworts. 


GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUS- 
BAND. By ©. E. Rarmonp, 


The WINGS of ICARUS. By 


LavRence AuMA-TapDEMA. 


London: 


Now ready, at all Libraries, TRILBY, by 
GEORGE du MAURIER, Author of 


“ Peter Ibbetson.” Three vols. crown 8wo. 


**The touch of a vanished hand is in this singularly striking and 
beautiful book. This is a novel in the school of Thackeray, which 
is a noble academy that has not had many scholars. None certainly 
more reverent or sympathetic than the author of ‘ Trilby,’ if we can 
judge by the signs he shows of the infiuence the great genius of the 
Victorian novel has had over his style, his manner, and his thoughts. 
There is the Thackerayan manner in that lucent and exquisite prose, 
so clear, so balanced, so well-proportioned, so admirably expressive ; 
the Thackerayan humour and eye for character, and a good deal of 
the tenderness which makes the Euripides of English fiction so 
human to many readers.’’ 


“**Trilby’ is a very notable novel—as notable as any that has 
appeared for many a long day: a book that every one will like be- 
cause it has the essential qualities of wit, passion, character, and 
human nature; a book that has the grace and charm of a finely 
artistic style all through, and that is likely to rest on our shelves 
long after most of the novels of this year of grace shall have passed 
out of our remembrance,’’ 


FROM THE “ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.” 





NEW NOVEL sy tue AUTHOR or “ LENA’S PICTURE.” 


HELEN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. Russet1 


BaRRINGTON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The SPECTATOR.—“ A very delightful tale, delightful because the 
subject is so fresh and original, and so full of a noble idealism. We 
can honestly say that both ‘Lena’s Picture’ and ‘ Helen’s Ordeal’? 
are at least as attractive for their golden atmosphere as for their 
delineation of character.’ 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and COMPANY, 45 Albemarle St., W. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


Pall Mall _Magazine, 


Edite 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, MP & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 
NOW READY. 
212 pages profusely Illustrated. With a Photogravure Plate. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 


EVENING AFTER RAIN. 
Lady Linpsay. 
Illustrated by full-page Engraving after a Picture 
by George Boughton, A.R,A. 
WESTMINSTER. Chap. 2. 
WALTER BESANT. 
Illustrated by W. Patten, 
Tiinstrated feom Photograyhe OUT OF OUR WINDOW. 
tpl tap nod bed : EizaBetH Ropins PENNELL. 
WAR NOT ES. o : Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
No. XI.‘ lrampoter,” Royal Artillery. | @UESSES AT FUTURITY.—No. I. 
RTHUR JULE GOODMAN. ; 
YARNS IN THE CLUB SMOKING 4-5 gi ARES SEE Se 
ae, eS ane A FORTNIGHT IN MONTENEGRO. 
ustrated by P. Pronzeny. Hon. T. W. Lean, MP. 
VANISHED ROME. Illustrated by Mr. G. W. Taylor, whe accompanied 
Ropouro LANcIANI. the Author. 


Illustrated by Francis Masey. 7 
IN THE THIRD CAPACITY. OUTWARD BOUND. 
Tuomas Battey ALDRICH. 


F. C. Puiires. 
- Illustrated by * Rab.” 
Illustrated by Claude Shepperson. 
HUMOURS OF THE COMPOSING | JOAN HASTE. Chaps. 5-8. 
ROOM. J. MacVzaau, me eae, Sea 
SING ustraved by f. S&S. Wis0Nn. 
THREE SINGERS. IMPRESSION. 
May SINcLarRr. Seeioen times 
MR. WEBSTER. AN IMPERIAL CORPS D‘ELITE 
Mrs. W. R. CuIFForp. 3. eee MP 
Illustrated by G. Grenville Manton. - Henniker Heaton, M.P. 
WELLING10ON.—No. II. | “IN TIME OF HARVEST.” 
General Lord Roserts, V.C. G. L. Seymour. 
Illustrated from Old Piints of the Period, WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 
No. 29. I. ZANGWILL. 
Guy Boorusy. Illustrated with Thumb-Nail Stetches by L. 
Illustrated by Raymond Pott.r, Baumer. 
“THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH.” 
EVERY ARTICLE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 





THE OCEAN’S HIGHWAY. 
After a Picture by E. F. BREwrnatt, 
Frontispiece. 


THE COMRADE. 


Illustrated by Claude Shepperson, 
CHARLECOTE. 
Ricuarp Davey. 














WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 





Publishing and Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S New Novel, 
“RACHEL DENE,” will be ready at all Libraries 
and at the Booksellers’ on September 27th. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


GRANT ALLEN’S New Novel, “AT MAR- 
KET VALUE,” is now ready at all Libraries and at 
the Booksellers’. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


DORA RUSSELL’S New Novel, ‘‘A COUN- 
TRY SWEETHEART,” is now ready at all Libraries 
and at the Booksellers’. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


‘The story is very readable. Many of the quieter, less dramatic scenes are 
well done, and one at least of the characters— Rachel Temple’—is a somewhat 
whimsical and subtle study.” —Daily Chronicle. 


‘““LOURDES,” by EMILE ZOLA, Translated 
into English by E. A. VIZETELLY, is now ready at 
all Libraries and at the Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


**A great and notable book......As you read the heart is set beating......Very 
many of the incidents in the book are of the happiest, and some of them attain 
to a pathos to equal which comparisons must be sought in the masterpieces of 
romance......‘ Lourdes,’ indeed, is in almost every respect a signal triumph, a 
book to be read and to be thankful for.”—National Observer, 

Also by EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 


The DOWNFALL. With 2 Maps. Dr. PASCAL. With a Portrait. 
The DREAM. With 8 Illustrations, | MONEY. Witha“ Liberator” Prefase, 


‘“MY FIRST BOOK.” By WALTER 
BESANT, J. K. JEROME, R. L. STEVENSON, and 
other Authors. With a agen? Story by JEROME 
K. JEROME, and nearly 200 Illustrations. Small 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [September 27th. 


<¢PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance.” By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ David Elgin- 
brod,” ‘‘Heather and Snow,” &c. A New Edition, 
with 25 Illustrations by J. Bell. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


Mr. H. N. CRELLIN’S New Book, 
“ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO,” with 28 
Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood, is now ready at all 
Libraries and at the Booksellers’, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


BILL NYE’S “HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES,” with 146 Comic Illustrations by F. Opper, 
is now ready at all Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


“A capital edition......Thos2 who have found entertainment in the pages of 
Mr. A’ Beckett’s humorous paraphrases of history may enjoy the more exaggerated 
efforts of Bill Nye and F. Opper to improve facts.”—Lloyd's Weekly News. 


““MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE DE 
GONTAUT” (Gouvernante to the Children of France 
during the Restoration), 1773-1836. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. J. W. DAVIS. With Photo- 
— Frontispieces. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 

Is. [ Shortly. 
































New Piccadilly Novels. 
Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The WOMAN of the IRON BRACELETS. 
By Frank Barrett, Author of “ Folly Morrison,” &c. 
‘A very exciting and readable novel......the interest well sustained from the 
first page to the last.”—Westminster Gazette. 
RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. Henty. 
With 8 Illustrations, 
“The bero is an original and striking figure......Good stories such as this are 
always attractive.”—Guardian, 
WOMAN and the MAN. By Robert 
Bucuanay, Author of ‘‘God and the Man.” 
ince picture of a brave, pure woman is winningly delineated.”—St. James's 
1zelle, 
The TIGER LILY: a Tale of Two Passions. 
By Gro, MANVILLE FENN, 
“Mr. Fenn is an accomplished story-teller, and he is admirable throughout 
this book.”—Scotsman, 
LONDON. By Walter Besant. With 125 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 
**What the late J. R. Green has done for England Mr. Besant has here at- 
tempted, with conspicuous success, for Cockaigne. The author of ‘A Short His- 
tory of the English People’ and the historian of the London citizen share to- 
gether the true secret of popularity...... No one who loves his London but wili 
jove it the better for reading this book. He who loves it not has before him a 
clear duty and a manifest pleasure.”—Graphic. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 











MESSRS, HUTCHINSON’S NEW Books. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A GRAY EYE OR SO” and“I FORBID THE BANNg» 


ONE FAIR DAUGHTER. In 3 vo 


By F. Frangrort Moors. 
In TureEx Booxs. Boox I.—THE MAIDEN PLANS. Boox IT 
—THE MAN APPEARS. Boox III.—THE WOMAN Acts * 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL, 


A RISING STAR. In8 vols. 


The ATHEN £UM says :-—“ The story is strongly conceived and cleverl 
written. The author has put much good work into ‘A Rising Star?” 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A HOUSE in BLOOMSBURY. fh 


2 vols. 
The ATHENZUM says :—“‘ This is the best story she has written since 
‘Lady Jane.’ Her grasp of character and her inventive power are 
still undiminished.” 


A NEW NOVEL. 


A NEW NOTE. In 2 vols, [Next week. 


AN ORIGINAL AND POWERFUL STORY. 


A DAUGHTER of the KING. By 


“Arren.” Incrown 8vo, buckram gilt, 63, [This day, 


A FLORENTINE ROMANCE. 


BRUNO the CONSCRIPT. By Mantz 


Hurtcueson. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The ATHENZUM says:—‘ A fine little story, artistic in feeling, 
simple and pathetic.” 


ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. 


The FACE and the MASK. By the 


Author of “ From Whose Bourne,” &, With Illustrations by R. Jack. In 
crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


On September 26th. Price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s, net. 


Votume XL. (MYLLAR—NICHOLLS) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 

Note.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





NINTH EDITION OF 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S “ MARCELLA.” 


NOTICE,.—A NINTH EDI- 
TION of **MARCELLA,” 
crown 8vo, 6s., by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
ts now ready. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill andcold, Fittings of best Linen, with body 
of Skirt “i. Cellular Cloth. 

Prices 5s. 9d., 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CH&APSIDE, B.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











Cerms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Hal Quarterly 


Includin: st to an: rt of the United yearly. 
en we a or ee the 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
lonies, America, France, Germany, India, 3 
China, Eons eee ove ee eee ait SD 6 coevee O 15 3S secvee 07 
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“ep T.S.” NEW BOOKS. 


The following books are now ready. Any Bookseller will supply them, or they 
will be sent direct from the Publishing Ofice on receipt of Cash, 


PICTURES FROM BOHEMIA. 


ith Pen and Pencil. By James Baker, F.R.G.S., Author of “A 
eee rest Englis! man,” “ Mark Tillot son,” “ By the Western Sea,” 
FA Sohn Westacott,” ‘Days Afoot,” &c. With a Map and Illustrations, 
Imperial 8vo, 8¢., cloth, gilt edges ; or 303, bound in morocco, 


ess is the work of an experienced traveller and observer, and is 
f aa matter connected with the scenery, life, and bist ry of 
Bohemia, The illustrations are well chosen and skilfully executed.”—Times, 
«Mr, Baker’s narrative and Somers passages are the outcome of personal 
explorations in Bohemia, and have therefore an agreeable freshness and a useful 
actuality.”— Globe. 


GEOLOGY AND HISTORY, 
THE MEETING-PLACE OF. 


By Sir J. W. Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “ The Chain of Life 
in Geological Tiwe,” “ Modern Ideas of Evolution 2s Related to Revelation 
and Science,” “Egypt and Syria, their Physical Features in Relation to 
Bible History.” With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s.,cloth boa: ds, 


AMONG THE TIBETANS. 


By IsaBELLA Birp Bisnor, F.R.G.S., Author of *‘ Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan,” &e. With Illustrations by Epwarp Wuyrmper. (Leisure Hour 
Library, New Series, No 8.) Crown 8vo, 23. 6d., cloth boards, 


PONDS AND ROCK POOLS. 


With Hints on Collecting for, and the Management of, the Micro-Aquarium, 
By Henry SCHERREN, With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 23, 6d., art linen 
boards. 


SANITARY CODE OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


By Rev. O. G. K. Gittesrie, (By Paths of Bible Knowledge, No. 21.) 
Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boarcs, 


DARKNESS TO LIGHT IN POLYNESIA. 


With Illustrative Clan Songs. By the Rev. W. Wyatt Grit, LL.D., Author 
of ‘‘ Jottings from the Pacific,” ** Myths and Songs from the South Pacific,’’ 
&c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth boards, 


THE DAISIES OF NAZARETH. 


By Hvew Macmitay, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of * Bible Teachings 
in Nature,” ‘The Gate Beautifo),” &, With Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 
8s, 6d., cloth boards. 


Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited 


by A, W. Pottarp. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 10s. ‘‘ The Eversley Series.” 


MEMORIALS of OLD WHITBY; or, His- 


torical Gieanings from Ancient Whitby Records, By the Rev. J.C. ATKINSON, 
D.C.L,, Canon of York, Editor of “The Whitby Chartulary,” &c., and 
Author of “ Forty Years in‘a Moorland Parish,’? With Illust:ations, Extra 
Crown 8yo, 6s, net, 


A TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGY: SYS- 


TEMATIC and PRACTICAL. By Professor D. J. Hamitron. Copicusly 
Tilustrated. Vol. If., Parts I. and 1I, Medium 8yo, 15s, net each Part. 
(Vol, 1., 21s, net.) 


STUDIES and EXERCISES in FORMAL 


LOGIC, By Joun Nevitte Keynes, M.A, Third Edition, Rewritten and 
Enlarged, 8vo, 12s, 


An INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT of 


CERTAIN MODERN IDEAS and METHODS in PLANE ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY. By Cuartorrs Aneas Scort, D.Se,, Girton College, Cam- 
Selines. ee of Mathematics in Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 
vo, 10s, net. 


TIMBER and TIMBER-TREES, NATIVE 


and FOREIGN, By Tuomas Las.ett, Timber Inspector to the Admiralty. 
ag # Edition, Revised by Professor H, MARSHALL WARD, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 


MEISSNER’S LATIN PHRASE BOOK. 


Translated from the Sixth German Edition by H. W. Aupen, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. Globe 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


CLASSICAL SERIES._NEW VOLUMES, 


EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. Edited by M. L. 


Eak1x, Ph.D. Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d, 


The ZNEID. Books I.-VI. Edited by T. E. 


Paar, M.A, : Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 

















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Bostor, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4,; Mussrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A. ; and Garianani’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6C0.’S LIST. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


Edited by the DUKE or BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T, WATSON, 


ARCHERY. 


By C. J. LONGMAN and Colonel H. WALROND. 


With Contributions by Miss Lean, Viscount Ditton, Major O. Hawxrns Fisuer,. 
Rev, Eyre W. Hussey, Rev. W. K. R. Beproazp, J, BaLFour Pav, 
and L, W. Maxson. 
With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illustrations ia the Text, crown 8vo, 10s, 61. 
[On Tuesday next. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS: 


A Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 


Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford. 
80, 15s. [On Tuesday next. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WANDERING WORDS. Reprinted by per- 


mission from Papers published in the Daily Telegraph and Foreign Journ: 1> 
and Magazines, By Sir Epwin Arnoup, M.A., K.C.LE., 0.8,1., Author of 
** Seas and Lands,” “ The Light of Asia,” &. With 23 Plates and 22 Iilustra- 
tions in the Text from Drawings by Ben Boothby & from Photographs, 8vo, lés 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Japan— 


Korea—Cuina, By the Hon, Grorae N. Curzon, M.P., Fellowof All Souls 
College, Oxford; Author of “ Russia in Oentral Asia,” and “ Persia.” 1 vol. 
8vo, with 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations and 29 Iilustrations in the Text, 
price One Guinea. 
“This volume clearly puts before the world the problems and the future of 
the Far East. In its completeness and its knowledge it is emphatically the bouk 
of the day.”—Graphic, 


STUDIES of NATURE on the COAST of 


ARRAN. By Gzoraz Mityer, Author of “Country Pleasures.” With 10 
Full-page Copperplates and 12 Illustrations in the Text by W. Noel Jobn- 
son. Imperial 16mo, 63, 6d. net. 


SPIRITUAL LAW in the NATURAL WORLD 


A Metaphysical and Psychical Exposition of the Operations of the Holy Spirit: 
and other Agencies, By J. W. Tuomas, F.1.0., F.C.S. Crown 8vo, 63, 
[On Tuesday neat. 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Leslie 


STEPHEN, formerly President of the Alpine Club, New Edition, with Addi-- 
tions and 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, net. 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on 


Social Reform. By the Rev. Canon and Mrs, Barnett, Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, crowa 8vo, 68. 


The MAKING of the BODY: a Children’s 


Book on Anatomy and Physiology. For Sckool and Home Use. With 113 
lllustrations and Kxamples. By Mrs. 8, A. Barnett, of Whitechapel, Author 
of “‘The Making of the Home.” Crown 8vo, ls. 9d. 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES, 
NOTES on DOCKS and DOCK CONSTRUC- 


TION. By C. Couson, M.Inst.C.E., Assistant-Director of Works, Admiralty. 
Medium 8vo, 21s, net. 


WOMAN the PREDOMINANT PARTNER. 


By Sir Epwarp Scuvay, Bart. 8vo, ls. sewed. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornung, 
Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong passages, and is: 
well sustained throvghont...... Harrowing and trag:c in parts, but undeniably 
forcible and touching. It is, indeed, the best story we have yet read of Mr.. 
Hornung’s.”—Westminster Gazette, 


MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a Romance 


of the Future. By Joun Jacoz Astor. With 10 Illustrations, crown 8v0, 6s- 

“Mr, Astor’s ‘Journey in Other Worlds’ is quite a gooi effort in the Jules 

Verne manner, There is plenty of stuff in this book, and the narrative is enter- 
taining and well written.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 
DAWN. By H. River Hac-|MR.MEESON’S WILL. By H- 


Garp. With 16 Illustrations, Riper HaeearD. With 18 Illustra- 
Fortieth Thousand, tions. Fifteenth Thousand, Crowm 
3s, 64, 8vo, 33, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 





On Monday next. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZIY E—OCTOBER. 


THE MATCHMAKER, (Conceludcd.) By ] THE ROMAN JOURNAL OF GRE- 
L. B Watrorp. Chaps. 46-48. GOROVIUS. By Mrs. LEckrY, 
“ROSES” FROM THE GULISTAN|ASROSS THE YEARS... By Duxcayn 
(THE * ROSE GARDEN ”’) OF SADI. J. ROBERTSON. 
Translated by Sir EpwIn ARNOLD,| THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. 
K.C.L.F., C.8.1. W. Hornvne. 
AN UNRESOLVED DISCORD, By W. 


F. Norris. 
ASTREET CRY. By A. H. BeEsty. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





(Coneluded.) Chaps. 
18-21. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
ANDREW Lana. 
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CASSELL §- COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, 


Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, Commerce, and Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by 
H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. Vol. II., 15s. [Now ready, 


*.* Vol. II. embraces the Period from the Accession of Edward I. to the Death of Henry VII. 








N.B.—Vol. I, which has already been reprinted, contains from the Earliest Times to the Accession of Edward I 





‘THE LIFE OF DANIEL DEFOE. By Tuomas Waicur, Principal of Cowper School, 


Olney. With 17 Full-Page Illustrations. 21s. [Ready shortly, 





POMONA’S TRAVELS. A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange from her 


former Handmaiden. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. [Ready shortly, 








Now ready, the FIRST VOLUME of 


CASSELL’S GAZETTEER OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 4 


Complete Topographical Dictionary of the United Kingdom. With numerous Illustrations and Maps in Colours. 7s. 6d. 





‘(THE ELECTRIC CURRENT : HOW PRODUCED AND HOW USED. 
By R..MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc. (Lond.), M.Inst.E.E., F.C.S., &c. With Numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
[Ready shortly. 





COMPLETION OF “OLD AND NEW PARIS.” 


OLD AND NEW PARIS. A Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. By 
H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. Profusely Illustrated. Complete in 2 vols., cloth, 9s. each; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
each. [Now ready, 





POPULAR EDITION OF THE DORE MILTON. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, with Dore’s Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt 


edges, or buckram, gilt top, gilt lettered. 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 





TTHE STORY OF AFRICA AND ITS EXPLORERS. By Dr. Rozerr Brown, 


M.A., F.L.S., F.K.G.S., &c. With 200 Original Illustrations. Vol. III. 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 





CASSELL’S NEW UNIVERSAL COOKERY BOOK. By Lizzie Henrrcz, 


Holder of First-class Diplomas in Cookery and Domestic Economy. With Preface by Lfonarp GRiNENFELDER. Containing 
12 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Half bound in leather, gilt lettered, 6s. 





DIET AND COOKERY FOR COMMON AILMENTS. By a Fettow or ta 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS and PHYLLIS BROWNE. 5s. [Now ready. 





TTHE ELEMENTS OF MODERN DRESSMAKING. By Jzanyertz E. Davis. 


Illustrated, 2s. [Ready shortly. 





CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME FOR 1894. Containing 12 Coloured and Tinted 
Plates, 1,000 Pictures, 8 Exciting Serial Stories (fully Illustrated), 200 Complete Stories, 150 Chatty Articles, 50 Portraits 
of Living Celebrities, and 2,500 Anecdotes, Jokes, Jottings, Paragraphs about Famous Men, &c. 832 pp., cloth gilt, 8s. 





CAMPAIGNS OF CURIOSITY. Journalistic Adventures of an American Girl in 


London. By ELIZABETH L. BANKS. Illustrated, boards, 2s. [Now ready. 





A TOY TRAGEDY. By Mrs. Henry pez 1a Pasture, Author of “The Little Squire.” 


1s. ; cloth, 2s. [Now ready. 





WORKS BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. With 12 Full-Page) THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. This 


Illustrations by Wal Paget and H. M. Paget. Third Edition. Work, having been Reprinted, Copies may be obtained of all 
3s. 6d. Booksellers. Price 6s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne, 











Lonpon: Printed by Wyman & Sons (Limited) at 74, 75, & 76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; and Published by Joun James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street. in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County ot Middlesex, at the ‘‘Sezcrator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 22ud, 1894 
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